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PREFACE. 


The  object  of  this  little  book  is  threefold.  It  is 
designed  to  prevent  the  use,  by  mistake,  of  any- 
unwholesome  herb  in  cookery;  to  caution  those 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  tasting  any  plant  which 
comes  in  their  way ;  and  to  warn  those  who  make 
herbal  medicines,  against  noxious  plants  likely  to 
1  be  so  used. 

The  need  of  indicating  poisonous  plants,  which 
i may  be  mistaken  for  edible  vegetables,  is  apparent 
tfrom  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  which  have 
arisen,  in  which  the  root  of  the  Monkshood  has 
ibeen  eaten  instead  of  Horseradish,  and  the  Fool's 
IParsley  for  the  wholesome  seasoning  herb  of  the 
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garden.    To  those  well  acquainted  with  plants,  it 
might  seem  that  the  second  object  proposed  in 
these  pages  were  a  needless  one.    There  are,  how- 
ever, many  persons  in  the  habit  of  eating  incau- 
tiously any  leaf  or  flower  in  utter  unconsciousness 
of  danger.    An  illustration  of  this  occurred  lately, 
when  an  intelligent  woman  was  showing  to  a  lady 
who  called  on  her,  her  dwelling,  with  its  little  gar- 
den-plot.    She  pointed  out  with  pleasure  her 
pinks  and  columbines,  and  added  that  the  garden 
furnished  her  with  materials  for  pickling.  The 
tiny  spot  bore  little  which  seemed  to  the  listener 
fitted  for  food ;  and  she  was  surprised  at  hearing 
its  owner  relate  that  she  gathered  a  leaf  here 
and  there,  of  anything  which  grew,  and  pickled 
it  for  the  children.    Similar  practices  to  this  are  by 
no  means  so  uncommon  as  might  be  supposed. 

The  vocation  of  the  "  Simplers  "  in  the  present 
day  is  of  little  frequency ;  and  the  "  Herbe  women 
of  Chepeside,"  who  carried  various  herbs  through 
the  streets  for  sale,  are  now  almost  forgotten. 
But  there  still  exist,  in  many  villages,  persons  who 
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prescribe  herbal  medicines  for  the  maladies  of 
others,  or  who  use  them  for  themselves  or  their 
families.    The  author  of  these  pages  has,  during 
the  course  of  the  last  ten  years,  conversed  with 
many  herbalists  of  this  description.    The  greater 
number  of  the  plants  used  by  them  are  perfectly 
wholesome.     The  slightly  stimulating  Marjoram 
and  Thyme,  the  somewhat  astringent  Yarrow,  the 
bitter  Centaury,  the  tonic  Agrimony,  the  muci- 
laginous Marsh-Mallow  and  Comfrey,  the  gently 
narcotic  Mullein,  and  other  herbs   in  common 
use,  would  bring  no  ill  effects,  save  those  which 
arise  from  the  administering  of  a  medicine  in 
the  total  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  disease,  or 
from  so  concentrating  the  thoughts  of  the  invalid 
on  his  own  complaints  as  to  retard  his  cure.  But 
all  vegetable  medicines  are  not  harmless  in  them- 
selves.    Preparations  of  the  root  of  the  Bryony 
and  the  infusion  of  the  Elder  leaves  are  very 
unsafe ;  even  the  Valerian,  so  commonly  used  in 
village  medicines,  has  been  found,  when  taken  in 
over-doses  to  produce  serious  consequences ;  and 
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the  Sanicle  is  decidedly  unwholesome.  The  eyes 
may,  perhaps,  be  safely  washed  with  infusion  of 
Eyebright;  but  a  practice  which  yet  prevails,  of 
using  for  an  application  to  this  delicate  organ  the 
yellow  juice  of  the  Celandine,  cannot  be  too  highly 
reprobated.  "  Culpepper's  Herbal "  is  the  authority 
chiefly  referred  to  by  village  doctors  and  doctresses ; 
and  that  book  recommends  for  internal  use  the 
fresh  juice  of  the  Cuckoo-pint,  and  preparations  of 
the  Dog's  Mercury,  two  most  dangerous  plants, 
and  likely  to  prove  fatal  when  thus  used  as 
directed. 

The  possibility  that  a  poison  can  exist  in  any 
part  of  a  plant,  except  in  its  berries,  seems  quite 
forgotten  by  many,  and  an  occurrence  like  the 
following  is  not  very  uncommon.  The  wife  of  a 
medical  man  in  Kent  was,  some  time  since, 
waiting  at  a  cottage-door,  while  the  surgeon  was 
visiting  its  inmates;  and  seeing  a  poor  woman 
who  was  afflicted  with  a  diseased  limb,  she  offered 
to  procure  medical  advice  for  her.  The  woman, 
however,  declined  this  aid,  saying  that  "  herbs  were 
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better  than  doctor's  medicine and  proceeding  to 
gather  indiscriminately  any  large  leaves  which 
grew  on  the  hedge-bank,  she  carried  them  off 
to  apply  them  to  the  parts  affected. 

As  this  little  book  is  not  intended  for  the 
botanist,  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  any  terms 
not  readily  understood  ■  so  that  it  is  hoped  that, 
aided  by  the  plates,  any  person,  who  scarcely  knows 
a  Daisy  from  a  Buttercup,  will  be  able  to  under- 
stand and  apply  its  contents.  The  drawings  for 
the  plates  have  all  been  made  from  nature;  and 
the  author  has  to  express  her  thanks  to  several 
friends  who  assisted  her  in  collecting  specimens 
for  the  artist,  and  especially  to  Mrs.  Sankey,  of 
Dover,  who  made  several  of  the  drawings '  for 
the  work. 

In  cases  in  which  accidental  poisoning  is  known 
or  suspected,  recourse  should  be  had  immediately 
to  medical  assistance.  But  as  some  poisons  affect 
the  system  very  rapidly,  should  any  delay  arise  in 
procuring  this,  an  emetic  composed  of  a  large 
.  dessert  spoonful  of  mustard,  in  a  cup  full  of  warm 
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water,  should  be  given.  This  would,  in  any  case, 
cause  nothing  more  than  a  temporary  irritation, 
and  might  avert  serious  consequences.  If  the 
poison  taken  should  be  of  the  narcotic  character, 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  keep  the  person  awake 
by  continual  movement,  and  by  pouring  cold  water 
on  the  head. 


MONK'S-HOOD. — A  con  it  urn  UfapeUus. 


PLANTS 

PKOVED  TO  BE  FATALLY  POISONOUS  TO  MAN. 


MONKSHOOD. — AconUum  Napellus. 

Nat.  Ord.  KANUNCULACEiE 

The  common  Monkshood,  or  Wolfsbane,  though 
now  found  growing  wild  in  several  parts  of  this 
kingdom,  is  not  a  native  plant.  It  was  early 
introduced  from  the  mountains  of  Germany 
and  Sweden,  and  with  its  companion,  the  White 
Monkshood,  Aconitum  album,  is  among  our  most 
common  garden  flowers.  We  know  of  no  plant 
against  which  caution  is  more  needful,  for  it  is 
the  most  virulent  of  all  our  poisons,  every  part 
being  noxious.  Even  the  odour  of  its  leaves  and 
blossoms  has  a  narcotic  and  injurious  effect  on 
some  persons,  and  the  very  dust  on  its  anthers,  the 
pollen,  if  accidentally  blown  into  the  eyes,  has 
been  known  to  cause  pain  and  swelling.  The 
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plant,  handled  when  the  skin  was  slightly  torn, 
has  produced  pains  in  the  limbs,  and  fainting. 
Yet  children  often  play  with  this  flower,  pulling 
away  the  side  petals,  and  leaving  the  long  black 
nectaries,  and  so  making  what  they  call  "  Venus's 
chariots,  drawn  by  doves."  The  garden  plant  has 
certainly  less  active  properties  than  the  wild ;  but 
it  is  always  dangerous,  as  children  might  inadver- 
tently eat  some  portion.  Dr.  Hay  garth,  many 
years  since,  wrote  in  a  Bath  newspaper  a  caution 
to  gardeners  against  throwing  poisonous  plants 
into  streets,  lanes,  or  fields,  to  which  children 
have  access.  "  This  caution,"  he  remarks,  "  does 
not  proceed  from  fanciful  speculation,  but  from 
actual  mischief  produced  by  the  cause  here  spe- 
cified. A  physician  has  lately  seen  several  children 
poisoned  with  the  roots  of  the  Aconite  or  Monks- 
hood, thrown  into  an  op.n  field  in  the  city  of 
Chester,  and  with  the  seeds  of  the  Thorn-apple 
thrown  into  the  streets." 

The  old  name  of  Wolfsbane  was  given  to  the  plant 
because  the  hunters  are  said  to  have  dipped  their 
arrows  in  the  juice  of  Aconite.  The  ancients  refer 
to  its  virulent  properties,  though  some  botanists 
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doubt  if  their  Aconite  was  the  same  as  ours. 
Our  old  writers  on  plants  were  all  aware  of  its 
deadly  nature,  and  our  earliest  poets  glance  at 
this.    Shakespeare  says — 

"  Thou  shalt  prove  a  shelter  to  thy  friends, 
A  hoope  of  gold  to  binde  thy  brothers  in, 
That  the  united  vessels  of  their  blood 
Shall  never  leake,  though  it  do  work  as  strong 
As  Aconitum  or  rash  gunpowder." 

While  in  some  lines  of  Ben  Jonson  we  detect 
a  faint  glimmering  of  a  modern  opinion,  that  "  like 
cures  like  :  " 

"  I  have  heard  that  Aconite, 
Being  timely  taken,  hath  a  healing  might 
Against  the  scorpion's  stroke  ;  the  proofs  we'll  give 
That  while  two  poisons  wrestle  we  may  live." 

The  plant  still  furnishes  preparations  for  the 
physician,  its  use  having  been  introduced  by  Dr. 
Storck,  of  Vienna,  who  called  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  men  of  Europe  to  various  poisonous 
plants  as  affording  valuable  medicines.  The  roots, 
flowers,  and  leaves  are  used,  but  all  parts  of  the 
fresh  plant  contain  the  same  properties,  the  root 
being  most  active.    Drying  dissipates  the  poison 
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in  some  measure,  hut  not  wholly  ;  horses  have 
been  known  to  eat  withered  Monkshood  with  im- 
punity; while  the  expressed  juice,  if  long  kept, 
becomes  inert.  Large  quantities  of  the  Monks- 
hood are  gathered,  for  medical  purposes,  from 
the  neighbourhoods  of  Wiveliscombe  and  Mil- 
verton,  in  Somersetshire,  where  the  plant  grows 
in  abundance  on  both  sides  of  a  brook  ;  and  it 
rears  its  tall  spike  of  blossoms  from  May  to 
August,  in  some  profusion,  on  the  side  of  the 
clear  waters  which  run  below  Ogwell  Mill,  in 
Devonshire.  It  grows,  too,  near  the  river  Terne, 
in  Herefordshire  ;  and  we  have  received  specimens 
of  the  plant  gathered  in  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in 
Gloucestershire. 

We  need  not  go  back  to  remote  times  for  in- 
stances in  which  this  plant  has  proved  poisonous. 
Mr.  P.  A.  Paley  ate,  as  an  experiment,  but  a  very 
small  piece  of  the  fresh  leaf,  and  experienced  very 
painful  sensations  ;  while  the  sense  of  tingling  and 
burning  on  the  tongue  and  lips  remained  for 
several  hours.  In  1844,  a  case  is  recorded,  in 
which  a  boy  ate  some  Monkshood  leaves  instead 
of  parsley,  and  died  after  great  suffering ;  while  a 
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man  who  partook  of  the  leaves  and  root  when 
boiled,  died  soon  after.  Other  fatal  cases  have 
arisen  from  mingling  the  leaves  in  salads  ;  and 
several  are  on  record  in  which  the  root  has  been 
mistaken  for  horse  radish,  and  has  caused  death. 
This  root  is  an  immediate  poison  to  almost  any 
animal,  and  actual  experiments  have  been  made 
with  it  upon  wolves,  cats,  dogs,  and  mice;  and 
cows  and  goats,  which  have  been  compelled  to  eat 
it,  have  died. 

Mr.  Graves  mentions,  in  his  "  Hortus  Medicus," 
a  case  which  came  immediately  under  his  own 
notice,  of  a  labouring  gardener,  who  had  been 
dioro-ino-  up  some  roots  of  Jerusalem  artichokes 
for  his  supper,  and  incautiously  took  some  of 
those  of  Monkshood  with  them.  The  boiled  roots 
were  eaten  by  the  gardener  and  another  person, 
and  sensations  of  burning  in  the  throat  came  on 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  These  and  other  painful 
symptoms  were  succeeded  by  death  in  one  case, 
but  the  other  man  recovered  after  a  long  illness. 
Several  other  instances  are  on  record,  from  which 
it  is  certain  that  Monkshood  ranks  among  the  most 
deadly  poisons. 
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The  Aconite  acts  upon  the  nervous  system,  pro- 
ducing delirium.  Dr.  George  Moore,  who  remarks 
that  the  mental  exaltation  produced  by  a  poisonous 
plant  will  always  be  in  keeping  with  the  moral  cha- 
racter of  the  subject,  relates  that  Van  Helmont,  in 
the  confused  state  of  mind  consequent  on  a  dose  of 
Aconite,  thought  that  he  saw  his  soul  in  his  sto- 
mach. This  philosopher  had  previously  exhausted 
his  brain  by  severe  meditation  on  the  soul's  exist- 
ence, and  thus  in  his  delirium  he  seemed  to  see 
what  he  longed  to  be  assured  of.  In  another  case, 
in  which  a  young  man  fond  of  music,  poetry,  and 
dancing,  took  a  smaller  dose,  the  person  fancied 
that  the  forms  around  him  were  those  of  well- 
known  individuals,  who  seemed  to  dance  about  in 
most  beautiful  figures  and  attitudes,  flinging  a 
bright  sunshine  around  them,  and  moving  in 
harmony  with  most  exquisite  music,  seemingly 
composed  of  the  best  parts  of  remembered  airs. 
But  soon  the  vision  vanished,  and  was  succeeded 
by  the  usual  depression  and  prostration  which 
follows  poison. 

The  common  Monkshood  has  an  erect  uu- 
branched  stem  about  three  feet  high,  beariug  on 
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its  upper  part  a  spike  of  dark,  dismal,  lurid- 
looking  flowers.  The  upper  petal  of  the  blossom 
is  arched,  and  shaped  like  a  cowl,  and  the  two  side 
petals  are  hairy  on  the  inner  side.  The  higher 
leaves  are  not  so  much  divided  as  the  lower  ones. 
These  are  deeply  cleft  into  five  segments.  The 
foliage  is  all  dark  green ;  and  the  long  one-valved 
seed-vessel  contains  many  seeds.  The  plant  was 
called  Wolf's-bane  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  is 
known  also  as  Friar's  Cowl,  and  Helmet-flower. 


DEADLY  NIGHTSHADE. — Atropa  Belladonna. 


Nat.  Ord.  Solan  ace  js. 

Of  all  the  poisonous  wild  plants,  none  perhaps 
is  better  known  in  its  effects  to  the  medical  prac- 
titioner than  the  Deadly  Nightshade.  Not  that  it 
is  one  of  our  most  common  plants  in  the  hedges, 
but  that,  as  it  bears  fruit  of  a  tempting  appearance, 
children  are  apt  to  eat  them ;  and  their  narcotic 
properties  are  so  powerful,  that  if  three  or  four  only 
are  taken,  they  cause  death.  These  berries  are 
about  as  large  as  wild  cherries ;  at  first,  green,  but 
gradually  becoming  of  a  purplish  glossy  black 
colour,  and  very  juicy.  They  have  a  sweetish  taste 
and  no  unpleasant  odour,  and  it  is  supposed  that 
they  are  mistaken  for  cherries.  They  have,  how- 
ever, like  the  strawberry  or  blackberry,  the  green 
flower-cup  attached  to  them,  so  that  they  are  not 
altogether  much  like  any  other  eatable  wild  fruit ; 
and  are  probably  eaten  because  they  look  juicy,  in 
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utter  ignorance  of  their  nature  :  yet  these  berries 
were  on  one  occasion,  a  few  years  since,  carried 
about  London  for  sale,  and  produced  fatal  effects 
on  some  who  bought  them  for  household  uses.  The 
Deadly  Nightshade  is  as  large  as  a  shrub,  but  its 
stem  is  not  woody.  This  is  upright,  round,  and 
rather  hairy ;  green,  or  sometimes  tinged  with  red, 
and  three  or  four  feet  high,  with  many  branches. 
The  leaves  are  oval  and  pointed,  on  short  stalks, 
generally  in  pairs,  one  of  each  pair  being  smaller 
than  the  other.  They  are  often  five  or  six  inches 
long,  their  edges  uncut,  and  they  are  free  from 
hairs  except  on  the  back  of  the  veins.  They  are  of 
a  dull  green  when  fully  grown,  have  hardly  any 
odour,  and  a  slightly  bitter  flavour.  The  flowers 
are  bell-shaped,  about  an  inch  long,  of  a  dull  purple 
hue,  and  the  berries,  which  ripen  in  September, 
are  full  of  kidney-shaped  seeds,  lying  among  a 
thick  pulpy  juice.  The  plant  was  formerly  much 
more  generally  distributed  throughout  this  country 
than  it  now  is,  and  it  once  seems  to  have  been 
common  near  many  towns.  It  is  not  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dover,  yet  about  the  town  of 
Deal,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  is  abundant ; 
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growing  on  the  tops  of  walls,  near  masses  of  stones, 
and  on  field  borders ;  and  though  not  an  attractive 
plant  when  fully  grown,  looking  very  pretty  in  the 
more  tender  green  of  its  young  shoots.  Its  great 
luxuriance  amongst  the  ruins  of  Eurness  Abbey 
gave  to  the  valley  where  it  grows  the  name  of  the 
Vale  of  Nightshade.  Every  part  of  this  plant, 
from  leaf  to  root,  contains  a  powerful  poison,  and 
paralysis  of  the  hand  is  said,  on  good  authority, 
to  have  arisen  from  carrying  it  for  some  length  of 
time.  Its  nature  has  been  long  known ;  and  it 
is  related  that  the  Scotch,  under  Macbeth,  having 
defeated  the  army  of  the  Danes  under  Swene, 
destroyed  many  of  them  by  the  juice  of  this  plant. 
They  mixed  its  juice  with  ale,  wine,  and  bread, 
during  the  truce,  and  the  soldiers  became  victims 
to  their  treachery.  Earlier  still,  Plutarch  told  how 
the  soldiers  of  Mark  Antony  were  driven  by  hun- 
ger to  eat  herbs  unknown  to  them,  and  how  the 
camp  became  filled  with  unhappy,  restless  men, 
who  one  by  one  died  from  the  poison.  Nor  have 
terrible  instances  of  wide-spread  fatality,  owing  to 
the  Deadly  Nightshade,  been  wanting  to  modern 
times  j  for  M.  Gaultier  de  Claubry  relates  the  case 
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of  150  soldiers  who  were  poisoned  by  this  plant 
near  Dresden. 

The  manner  in  which  this  deadly  narcotic  influ- 
ences the  system  is  well  known  to  medical  men ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  amid  many  symptoms  of 
pain  and  suffering,  of  dimness  of  vision  and  rest- 
lessness, the  delirium  is  usually  of  a  gay  and  lively 
kind.  Dr.  Moore  quotes  the  description  given  by 
Dr.  Gray  of  the  effects  which  he  experienced  after 
a  dose  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  This  gentleman 
says,  "  The  slight  delirium  that  followed  the  action 
of  the  narcotic  was  of  a  strange  but  not  unpleasant 
kind.  I  wished  to  be  in  constant  motion ;  and  it 
certainly  afforded  me  an  infinite  deal  of  satisfaction 
to  be  able  to  walk  up  and  down.  The  intellectual 
operations  at  times  were  very  vivid.  Thoughts  came 
and  went,  and  ludicrous  and  fantastic  spectacles  were 
always  uppermost  in  my  mind.  I  was  conscious  that 
my  language  and  gesticulations  wrere  extravagant, 
yet  I  had  neither  power  nor  will  to  do  otherwise  than 
I  did,  and  notwithstanding  my  bodily  malaise,  the 
mind  was  in  a  state  of  delightful  exhilaration."  But 
these  were  only  among  the  early  symptoms,  for 
the  usual  suffering  and  exhaustion  followed. 


HEMLOCK  WATER  DROPWORT.— (Endnthe 

crocdta. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifee^i. 

This  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  though  not  a  very 
frequent  one  in  watery  places.  It  has  a  large 
hollow  stem,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  height, 
tinged  with  red,  furrowed,  and  very  much  branched. 
Its  leaves  are  cut  into  a  great  many  broad  wedge- 
shaped  leaflets,  which  are  serrated,  and  on  stalks ; 
the  leaflets  narrower  in  the  upper  leaves.  The 
flowers,  in  July,  grow  in  a  spreading  globular 
cluster  or  umbel,  and  are  of  a  yellowish  white  tint. 

The  root  of  this  plant  is  composed  of  numerous 
large  fleshy  knobs,  each  something  like  a  small 
parsnep ;  and  a  yellow  juice  of  a  fetid  odour  issues 
both  from  root  and  stem,  when  cut.  This  juice 
stains  the  finger,  and  is  of  a  highly  poisonous 
nature,  as  yellow  juice  in  a  plant  often  is.  Few 
of  our  native  plants  are  more  virulent  than  this 
Dropwort.      It  has  proved  fatal  to  horses  which 
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have  eaten  its  young  shoots  ;  and  Dr.  Christison, 
who  remarks  that  it  seems  to  be  the  most  ener- 
getic poison  of  the  umbelliferous  vegetables,  says 
that  in  none  of  the  fatal  cases  known  to  him  was 
life  prolonged  beyond   three  hours   and  a  half 
after  eating  it,  while  in  several  instances  death 
took  place  within  an  hour  after.    Professor  Bur- 
nett, writing  in  1835,  says:  "It  is  now  only  a 
few  weeks  since  that  a  gang  of  convicts,  working 
i  on  the  embankments  at  Woolwich,  dug  up  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  roots  of  this  Dropwort ; 
i  and  as  they  are  fleshy,  and  have  a  not  unpleasant 
:  smell  and  taste,  seventeen  of  the  unfortunate  men 
iate  them.    They  were  all  more  or  less  disordered, 
:Some  extremely  ill,  and  four  died  from  the  effects 
<of  poison." 

Sir  William  Watson  remarks,  that  a  whole  family 
;at  "Rattersea,  known  to  Mr.  Miller,  were  poisoned 
lby  it.  The  plant  is  very  plentiful  in  the  south 
'•of  Ireland,  and  Dr.  Pickells  has  recorded  thirty 
ceases  of  death  from  eating  the  root ;  the  quantity 
'taken  in  one  instance  was  not  larger  than  the 
rtop  of  the  finger.  Many  children  have  suffered 
-severely  from  eating  this  plant ;  and  root,  leaves, 
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and  stem  are  all  poisonous.  Even  the  odour,  if 
long  inhaled,  causes  nausea  and  giddiness  ;  and  the 
celebrated  botanical  artist,  Mr.  Ehret,  while  making 
a  drawing  of  the  fresh  specimen,  intended  for  an 
engraving,  became  affected  with  great  uneasiness, 
pain,  and  dizziness.  The  bruised  root  is  still,  it 
is  said,  in  common  use  in  country  places  as  an 
external  application  to  whitlows  and  similar  com- 
plaints, but  its  use,  even  thus,  is  very  unsafe. 
Medical  men  have  given  an  infusion  of  the  root 
in  cutaneous  complaints ;  but  an  overdose  would 
prove  fatal,  a  single  spoonful  of  the  expressed 
juice  having  caused  death. 

Notwithstanding  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the 
juice,  yet  the  young  shoots  in  Spring,  and  the 
flowers,  have  a  pleasant  scent ;  hence  Pliny  re- 
marked, "  The  (Enanthe  smells  like  the  vine  in 
flower,  and  from  that  it  takes  its  name."  This 
is  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  vine 
and  flower.  In  some  villages  it  is  called  Dead- 
tongue,  from  its  paralysing  effect. 

Several  instances  are  on  record,  in  which  cows 
have  eaten  the  tubers,  and  have  died  in  con- 
sequence. 


WATE1U1EML0CK.— Ckuia  vm>  n. 
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(COWBANE  j  OR,  WATER- HEMLOCK. — Cicuta 

virdsa. 

Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifeh,2e. 

This  plant,  like  the  Water-Dropwort,  is  a  fatal 
[poison,  and,  like  it,  it  is  an  umbelliferous  plant. 
Although  in  this  little  book  it  is  not  desirable  to 
-enter  on  the  orders  into  which  botanists  have  classed 
Tthe  vegetable  kingdom,  yet  as  many  umbelliferous 
•plants  are  among  our  poisons,  and  some  caution  is 
rnecessary  respecting  them,  this  order  will  be 
^described,  so  that  those  unacquainted  with  botany 
imay  readily  recognise  a  plant  belonging  to  it.  Urn- 
Ibelliferous  plants  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  hedge, 
lin  our  woodland  walks,  in  our  corn-fields  and  gar- 
ddens,  and  in  the  waters  which  glide  through  vale 

or  meadow.  They  have,  mostly,  hollow  stems, 
Reaves  cut  into  many  segments,  and  the  leaf-stalk 

very  generally  sheathes  the  main  stem,  so  that 
'•when  we  pull  it  away  we  find  it  forms  a  groove. 
|[Hhe  accompanying  plate  will  show  the  reader  the 
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arrangement  of  the  flowers  in  an  umbelliferous 
plant.    The  stalks  which  form  the  cluster  all  pro- 
ceed, with  great  regularity,  from  one  point,  like 
the  spokes  of  an  umbrella,  and  the  cluster  is  called 
a  general  umbel.    At  the  end  of  each  stalk,  how- 
ever,  there  is  usually  a  small  cluster  arranged  with 
the  same  regularity,  and  called  a  partial  umbel. 
In  some  few  instances  these  plants  are  without 
the  partial  umbels;  but  all  our  native  poisonous 
species  of  the  umbelliferous  kind  are  formed  like 
those  in  the  plate.    There  are  plants  which  have 
clusters  of  flowers  somewhat  similar,  but  their  little 
flower-stalks  do  not  all  issue  from  one  point,  and 
hence  the  cluster  is  not  so  regular.    A  glance  at 
the  plate  of  the  Dwarf  Elder,  which  is  not  a 
plant  of  this  order,  will  show  the  difference.  The 
flowers  of  an  umbelliferous  plant  have  five  petals, 
and  are  white  or  pink ;  but  sometimes,  as  in  the 
parsnep  and  fennel,  they  are  yellow,  or,  as  m  the 
Alexanders,  of  yellowish  green.    The  clusters  of 
fruits,  or  seed  clusters,  as  they  are  popularly  called, 
are  very  conspicuous  in  summer  and  autumn.  Each 
fruit  is  composed  of  two  pieces  or  grains,  and  each 
grain  contains  one  seed. 
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As  the  reader  may  see  by  the  most  cursory  look 
lit  the  plates,  we  have  several  umbelliferous  plants 
imiong  our  deadly  poisons,  and  several  are  delete- 
rious in  a  less  degree.  As  a  general  remark,  it  may 
)je  said,  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  plants  of 
iris  order  found  on  bogs,  or  in  fresh  waters,  if  not 
Droved  poisonous,  are,  at  least,  suspected  plants. 
•>ome  of  the  umbelliferous  herbs  growing  in  dry 
j'jlaces  are  also  unwholesome,  but  many,  like  the 
aarrot  and  parsnep,  are  nutritious. 

The  Cowbane  is  distinguished  from  several  of 
ur  unwholesome  species  by  the  form  of  its  leaves. 
]hose  on  the  stem  are  composed  of  leaflets  in 
.ihrees,  and  those  at  the  root  are  of  that  form  which 
hhe  botanist  terms  pinnate  ;  that  is,  several  leaflets 
tow  opposite  to  each  other  on  each  side  of  a 
ommon  leaf-stalk.    The  leaflets  of  this  plant  are 
me  or  two  inches  long,  finely  serrated  at  the  edges, 
I  ointed,  and  of  a  bright  green.    The  foliage  has  a 
isagreeable  odour,  something  "like  that  of  celery  or 
arsley,  but  stronger,  and  the  leaf  has  somewhat 
he  taste  of  parsley.    The  stem  of  this  plant  is 
bree  or  four  feet  high,  hollow,  furrowed,  and 
iranched ;  smooth,  and  often  tinged  with  red  ;  and 
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the  leaves  are  on  long  stalks.  The  flowers,  which 
are  white,  may  be  seen  from  June  to  August  in 
very  large  umbels,  and  the  roundish  ribbed  fruits 
which  succeed  them  are  almost  black.  The  root 
is  formed  of  hollow  knobs,  and  has  bundles  of 
fibres  proceeding  from  them. 

The  Cowbane  is  a  local,  and  by  no  means  a  fre- 
quent plant,  but  in  the  fens  about  Ely  it  grows  in 
abundance  ;  it  is  also  common  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Yarmouth,  has  been  found  in  ditches  near 
Battersea,  and  by  rivulets  and  ponds  in  a  few  other 
places  in  England,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland.  It  is  one  of  our  most  virulent 
poisons,  and  a  yellow  caustic  juice,  of  a  strong  and 
disagreeable  odour,  exists  in  its  root.  Instances 
are  on  record  in  which  children,  having  mistaken 
the  roots  for  parsneps,  have  died  in  consequence  of 
eating;  them  :  and  cases  of  this  kind  would  be  more 
numerous  but  for  the  rareness  of  the  plant.  It  is 
poisonous  to  most  'animals,  and,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  its  name,  especially  so  to  cows.  Lin- 
naeus, when  at  Tornea,  found  that  some  malady 
existed  among  kine,  for  which  the  farmers  could 
not  account ;  and  says, — "  Here  I  was  informed 
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of  a  disease  which  had  made  great  ravages  amongst 
the  cattle  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  which  was  of 
so  pestilential  a  nature  that  the  animals  were  flayed 
even  before  they  were  cold,  and  wherever  their 
blood  had  come  in  contact  with  the  human  body 
it  had  caused  gangrenous  spots  and  sores.  Some 
persons  had  had  both  their  hands  swelled,  and  one 
his  face,  in  consequence  of  the  blood  coming  upon 
it ;  many  people  had  lost  their  lives  by  it,  inso- 
much that  nobody  would  now  venture  to  flay  any 
more  of  the  cattle." 

"  Everybody  at  Tornea  was  continually  talking  to 
me  of  a  distemper  to  which  their  horned  cattle  are 
subject,  and  which  kills  many  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  winter,  when  they  lose  from  fifty  to  a  hundred 
head  of  cattle  almost  every  year.  On  walking  out 
to  examine  the  meadow  into  which  they  are  at  first 
turned  to  grass,  I  found  it  was  a  bog,  or  marsh, 
where  the  Water  Hemlock  grew  in  abundance,  and 
had  evidently  been  cropped  plentifully  by  the 
animals  feeding  there." 

In  another  place,  where  this  great  botanist 
alludes  to  the  plant,  he  remarks,  that  the  cattle  do 
not  eat  this  hemlock  in  summer  or  autumn,  but 
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that,  when  first  turned  out  in  the  spring,  the  herbage 
is  short  and  insufficient  to  satisfy  them.  He  adds, 
that  it  is  at  that  season  probably  immersed  under 
the  water,  and  that,  therefore,  its  scent  is  less  per- 
ceived by  them. 

The  juice  of  this  Cowbane  is  so  virulent  that  it 
is  not  used  in  ordinary  medicine. 


POOLS'  PARSLEY.  —M thusa  Cynaptum. 


FOOL'S  PARSLEY. — Mth&aa  Cyndpium. 

Nat.  Onl.  UliBELLIFEIUS. 

The  Pool's  Parsley  is  one  of  our  commonest 
weeds.    If  we  walk  into  the  country  during  July 
and  August,  we  see  its  umbels  of  small  white 
flowers  almost  everywhere,  except  on  moist  lands. 
Now  they  are  among  the  hedge-bank  flowers ; 
again,  they  are  clustering  all  about  the  cultivated 
field;  sometimes  we  find  them  on  a  dry  wall  or 
sea  cliff ;  and  the  garden  which  has  a  dry  soil  must 
be  well  kept,  in  which  not  a  specimen  of  the  plant 
could  be  found.    Even  the  little  plot  in  front  of 
the  house  in  the  street,  if  neglected,  will  show  the 
dark  deep  full  green  foliage  of  the  Pool's  Parsley  ; 
and  though  colour  is  not  in  most  plants  to  be 
considered  as  a  decisive  characteristic,  yet  it  is  so 
in  this  instance.    Except  that  a  little  redness  may 
occasionally  be  seen  on  the  lower  part  of  the  stem, 
and  that  the  under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  a  little 
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paler,  the  plant  is  of  uniform  tint,  nor  is  there  any 
other  of  our  wild  weeds  of  a  dark  green  exactly 
similar.  The  stem  is  about  one  or  two  feet  high, 
erect,  marked  with  fine  lines  and  branched.  The 
leaves  are  numerous,  and  are  composed  of  a 
number  of  leaflets,  which  are  wedge-shaped,  and 
cut  into  segments.  The  clusters  of  blossoms  are 
stalked ;  and  when  in  flower  this  plant  has  one 
very  obvious  peculiarity,  which  distinguishes  it 
from  any  other.  From  beneath  each  small  cluster, 
or  partial  umbel,  hang  three  slender  leaflets,  all  on 
one  side  of  the  cluster.  They  are  scarcely  thicker 
than  threads,  about  the  third  of  an  inch  long,  and 
of  the  same  deep  green  colour  as  the  foliage. 

The  accidents  which  have  arisen  from  eating 
this  plant  have  been  chiefly  caused  by  mistaking 
it  for  parsley.  Its  darker  hue  might  at  once  show 
that  it  was  not  the  well-known  garden  herb ;  but 
ignorance  respecting  poisonous  plants  has  led  to 
much  carelessness  in  gathering  vegetables.  The 
general  habit  of  cultivating  the  curled  variety  of 
the  parsley  for  culinary  uses  will  prevent  similar 
mistakes  in  future  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  much 
importance,  for  the  Fool's  Parsley  is  among  our 
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most  deadly  poisons,  and  death  is  preceded  by 
very  distressing  symptoms,  it  being  an  irritant  and 
not  a  narcotic  plant ;  and  Dr.  Taylor  remarks,  that 
death  is  usually  very  rapid  after  eating  it.  Even 
boiling  does  not  remove  its  noxious  properties  ;  for 
a  woman  who  had  boiled  the  roots  in  some  soup, 
gave  this  to  her  two  little  children  :  one  of  them 
died,  though  the  other,  after  painful  illness,  reco- 
vered. In  1845  a  child  died  very  soon  after  eating 
the  knobs  of  the  root,  believing  them  to  be  turnips  ; 
and  in  cases  in  which  cooks  have  garnished  dishes 
with  this  plant  instead  of  parsley,  very  serious 
consequences  have  ensued.  It  has  not  much  odour 
till  bruised,  but  when  crushed  this  is  so  unpleasant 
as  readily  to  suggest  its  unwholesome  nature.  The 
root  has  the  most  powerful  scent,  and  has  an  acrid 
and  bitter  flavour.  It  is  sometimes  called  Dog's 
Parsley,  a  translation  of  its  Greek  name  Cyndpiam, 
and  the  Dutch  also  term  it  Ilicridspelcrsilie. 


HEMLOCK. — Conium  maciddlwm. 

Nat.  Orel.  Umbellifer^;. 

This  is  the  handsomest  of  our  poisonous  umbel- 
liferous plants,  for  the  numerous  divisions  into 
which  its  large  leaves  are  cut  render  them  pecu- 
liarly elegant,  and  one  might  think  that  it  deserved, 
like  the  Chervil,  to  receive  its  name  from  the  Greek 
words  signifying  the  "  glory  "  of  its  "  leaves."  The 
usual  height  of  the  Hemlock  is  three  or  four  feet, 
but  it  is  sometimes  much  taller.  The  hollow  shining 
stem,  occasionally  at  its  base  measuriug  three 
inches  round,  is  marked  so  conspicuously  with 
purplish  red  spots  as  to  render  the  plant  of  ready 
recognition.  It  has  also,  on  its  surface,  a  fine 
greyish  powder,  or  bloom,  and  towards  the  top  is 
much  branched.  The  lower  leaves  are  very  large, 
of  a  peculiar  but  not  unpleasing  green  tint,  shining, 
and  on  long  concave  foot-stalks,  which  are  marked 
with  fine  lines.  The  upper  leaves  are  smaller  and 
less  divided.    The  umbels,  which  appear  in  June 
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and  July,  are  composed  of  numerous  small  white 
flowers,  and  the  abundant  seeds  which  succeed 
them  are  egg-shaped  and  slightly  flattened.  The 
odour  of  the  plant  while  growing  is  faint  and  dis- 
agreeable, and  stronger  if  we  bruise  the  foliage  ;  the 
root,  which  is  about  as  thick  as  the  finger,  and  has 
strong  fleshy  fibres,  has  exactly  the  odour  of  the 
parsnep. 

The  narcotic  principle  of  the  Hemlock  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  opium,  and  the  leaves  and  seeds 
are  more  poisonous  than  the  root.  Different 
opinions  exist  as  to  the  power  of  this  part  of  the 
plant.  On  the  one  hand,  Ave  have  Baron  Storck's 
opinion,  that  it  is  very  acrid  and  deleterious.  He 
tells  us  that  a  small  drop  or  two  of  its  milky  juice, 
being  applied  to  the  tongue,  produced  long  con- 
tinued pain  and  swelling  in  that  organ,  and  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  speech.  On  the  other,  our 
great  naturalist,  John  Ray,  relates  that  two  friends 
of  his  ate  portions  of  the  root  without  any  effect ; 
and  instances  arc  known  in  which  the  roots  boiled 
have  been  eaten  in  our  own  days,  and  considered 
sweet  as  carrots.  Dr.  Graves,  who  lias  eaten  them 
thus,  says  that  the  flavour  is  exactly  like  that  of 
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a  parsnep.  The  power  of  this  part  of  the  plant, 
therefore,  doubtless  differs  at  different  seasons,  and 
it  is  probably  also  affected,  like  other  poisonous 
vegetables,  by  climate.  Steven,  a  Russian  botanist, 
states  that  the  root  is  often  eaten  by  Russian 
peasants.  Pliny  remarked  of  it :  "  As  for  the  stems 
and  stalks,  many  there  be  who  do  eat  it,  both  green 
and  also  boiled,  or  stewed  between  two  platters 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  any  one  in  this  country 
eating  it  thus  would  find  it  his  last  earthly  repast. 

Many  cases  are  known  to  botanists  of  accidental 
poisoning  by  Hemlock  ;  and  Dr.  Christison  quotes 
one  from  "  Corvisart's  Journal,"  whch  was  related 
by  a  French  surgeon.  A  soldier,  who  with  several 
companions  had  partaken  of  a  soup  in  which  some 
leaves  of  this  plant  had  been  boiled,  appeared  to 
those  at  table  to  fall  asleep  while  they  were  con- 
versing. In  the  course  of  an  hour  and  a  half  the 
whole  party  became  alarmed  by  feelings  of  dizziness 
and  head-ache,  and  the  surgeon  of  the  regiment 
was  sent  for.  The  sleeping  soldier  sank  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  and  died 
three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal ;  but  by  the 
application  of  remedies,  the  others  were  saved. 
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Fatal  cases  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  long  known 
as  occurring  in  our  own  country ;  and  an  old 
English  herbalist  remarks, — "  If  any,  through  mis- 
take, eat  the  herb  hemlock  instead  of  parsley,  or 
the  root  instead  of  parsnep,  both  of  which  is  very 
likely,  whereby  happeneth  a  kind  of  perturbation 
of  the  senses,  as  if  they  were  stupid  and  drunk, 
the  remedy  is,  as  Pliny  saith,  to  drink  of  the  best 
and  strongest  pure  wine,  before  it  strikes  to  the 
heart,  or  gentian  put  in  wine."  It  must  always 
be  remembered,  however,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  that 
the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  relieve  the  system 
of  the  noxious  substance  by  an  active  emetic. 
Whether  in  its  fresh  or  dried  state,  the  Hemlock 
affects  man  and  horses,  but  when  withered  it 
proves  innocuous  to  some  animals;  and  the  goat 
can,  under  any  circumstances,  eat  it  with  im- 
punity. 

The  State  poison  by  which  Theramenes,  Phocion, 
and  Socrates  were  put  to  death  in  ancient  Greece, 
is  generally  believed  to  be  the  Hemlock ;  and  this 
circumstance  renders  the  plant  of  much  interest. 
From  the  description  of  Plato,  Pliny,  and  other 
ancient  writers,  it  seems  certain  that  the  plant  was 
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an  umbelliferous  one ;  but  some  botanists  have 
thought  that  the  symptoms  which  are  recorded  as 
succeeding  the  draught  might  rather  be  referred 
to  other  virulent  plants  of  this  tribe,  as  the  Fool's 
Parsley,  the  Dropwort,  or  the  Cowbane.  That  our 
Hemlock,  however,  is  the  herb  to  which  the  Greeks 
refer,  is  rendered  probable  from  its  abundant 
growth  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  about  Athens. 
Vegetable  poisons  were  but  too  familiar  to  the 
ancients.  Not  alone  were  they  given  to  those  who 
were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Areopagus,  but 
those  weary  of  life  and  its  cares  and  infirmities, 
with  a  misapprehension  of  duty  which  to  us  who 
have  received  the  light  of  revelation  seems  as 
strange  as  it  was  sad,  met  together  as  at  a  ban- 
quet, and  deemed  it  an  honourable  thing  to  render 
back  to  their  Maker  the  life  which  he  had  given 
for  patient  suffering,  or  for  active  work. 

Those  Avho  have  once  seen  the  Hemlock  are  nol 
very  likely  to  mistake  for  it  any  other  plant  than 
the  Caraway,  which  is  very  rare  ;  or  the  Rough 
Chervil  {filiaropMjUum  lemvMfdum),  which  is  very 
common  in  our  hedges  and  copses,  and  has  a 
spotted  stem.    In  this  plant,  however,  the  stem  is 
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swollen  beneath  each  joint,  and  very  hairy,  while 
that  of  the  Hemlock  is  polished.  The  foliage,  too, 
is  of  a  less  full  green  colour.  The  root  is  said  to 
be  poisonous. 

The  Hemlock  grows  throughout  Europe  in 
hedges  and  on  waste  grounds ;  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom  it  is  a  common  plant,  especially 
near  walls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns.  In 
several  parts  of  Kent  it  is  rare ;  and  the  author  of 
these  pages  knows  but  one  spot  near  Dover  where 
it  may  be  found.  This  is  about  two  miles  from 
the  town,  along  the  cliffs  at  the  cast,  and  nearly 
under  the  South  Foreland  lighthouse.  It  was  from 
this  spot  that  the  specimen  was  procured  from 
which  the  drawing  for  the  plate  was  made.  A  large 
bed  of  the  Hemlock  grows  there,  and  the  man 
occupied  in  the  charge  of  the  Marine  Telegraph  at 
that  station  has  availed  himself  of  its  abundance 
to  deck  with  its  stems  and  branches  his  little  cave 
in  the  cliffs.  This  has  a  sloping  entrance,  and  all 
about  it  he  has  planted  the  hemlock,  which  attains 
there  a  great  luxuriance,  and  is  in  summer  six  feet 
high,  affording  by  its  numerous  branches  a.  shelter 
alike  from  sun  or  shower.   The  owner  of  the  cave, 
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an  intelligent  man,  has  an  eye  for  grace  and  beauty, 
and  prizes  the  elegant  foliage,  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve its  verdure  by  cutting  off  the  fruits  as  they 
appear ;  while  the  robustness  given  by  an  out-of- 
door  life,  by  airs  and  sounds  from  the  sea,  have 
rendered  his  nervous  system  too  strong  to  be 
injured  by  the  odour.  To  him  the  faint  smell  gives 
no  disgust,  though  he  tells  how  a  friend,  an  old 
coast-guardsman,  who  occasionally  visits  him, 
cautiously  declines  to  subject  himself  to  its  influ- 
ence, and  seats  himself  on  some  crag  at  a  distance, 
where  he  may  see  its  branches  Avave  in  safety.  The 
clusters  of  seeds  are  carefully  preserved  and  hung 
up  in  the  cave  to  furnish  the  produce  of  future 
summers  ;  and  the  lonely  watcher  of  the  Hemlock- 
bed  tells  how  the  people  from  a  village  on  the  cliff 
come  down  to  gather  its  leaves,  which  they  use 
for  external  remedies  for  fomentations  in  case  of 
pain.  He  mentioned  that  a  favourite  hunter  of 
the  squire  of  the  village  had  lately  sprained  a 
limb,  and  that  the  servant  daily  fetched  some  Hem- 
lock to  mitigate  swelling  and  suffering.  This  man 
added  that  tame  rabbits  will  cat  hemlock,  if  given 
to  them,  but  that  they  die  in  consequence.  The 
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plant  is  not  apparently  used  internally  by  country 
people,  and  would,  indeed,  be  a  most  dangerous 
medicine  in  their  hands,  though  small  closes  are  of 
great  service  in  some  complaints  when  treated  by 
the  medical  practitioner. 

The  Hemlock  is  in  Essex  commonly  called  Keck- 
sies,  and  the  author  has  heard  it  so  called  in  Kent, 
though  more  generally  it  is  the  stalks  which  are 
spoken  of  as  hollow  kecksies.  Professor  Burnett 
says  this  name  is  from  the  old  Welsh  word  Cegid, 
by  which  it  is  still  called  in  Wales.  Keckis  or 
Kickes  of  humblockes,  receive  mention  by  our 
oldest  writers ;  and  Mr.  Albert  Way  cites  an  old 
herbal,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  century,  in  which 
two  kinds  of  the  plant  are  described,  the  tame  and 
wild.  Of  one  which  is  called  Grete  homeloc,  it  is 
said,  "  The  stalkes  stonden  whit  and  are  seene  every 
where  ;  in  some  countries  it  is  called  Kex,  in  others 
Wode-whistle."  This  old  author  says  it  is  of  no 
use  "except  for  poor  men's  fuel  and  children's 
play."  "  As  hollow  as  a  kex,"  is  a  very  old  English 
proverb  ;  and  Shakespeare  alludes  to — 

"  Hateful  docks,  rough  thistles,  kecksies,  burs." 
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causes  drowsiness  in  some  persons.    The  flowers 
have  a  very  faint  though  somewhat  sweet  odour; 
and  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  remarks,  "  Dr.  Zechmeister 
has  lately  reported  the  case  of  a  boy  aged  five, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  vapour  of  the 
full-blown  flowers  is  capable  of  giving  rise  to  well- 
marked  symptoms  of  poisoning."    The  blossoms 
of  some  foreign  species,  hung  near  a  bird-cage, 
were  found  to  produce  insensibility  in  the  little 
inmate.    Persons  have  died  through  eating  the 
leaves  by  mistake  for  the  Goosefoot.    The  seeds 
are  a  very  strong  poison ;  and  in  cases  in  which 
several  have  been  eaten  death  has  speedily  followed, 
while  smaller  portions  have  caused  delirium.  A 
case  occurred  in  a  village  in  Kent,  in  which  a  little 
girl  eight  years  old,  the  child  of  a  clergyman, 
while  playing  with  the  large  seed-vessels,  ate  some 
of  the  seeds.    She  soon  became  delirious,  and  the 
medical  attendant  who  was  sent  for  considered  her 
ilife  in  danger  for  several  hours,  but  she  finally 
i  recovered.    Cases  like   this  are  well  known  to 
i medical  men,  though  the  rareness  of  the  plant,  and 
its  uninviting  odour  and  acrid  flavour  render  death, 
by  eating   this  herb,  comparatively  unfrequent. 
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In  some  countries,  infusions  of  the  Thorn-apple 
leaves  are  taken  by  pretended  fortune-tellers,  and 
the  wild  ravings  which  succeed  are,  by  the  deluded 
listeners,  regarded  as  prophetic;  but  the  persons 
who  drink  these  potions  incur  the  risk  of  life,  and 
assuredly  induce  suffering.    They  are  sometimes 
severely  punished  for  their  conduct  by  maladies  of 
a  serious  kind,  and  they  always  suffer  a  terrible 
prostration  of  strength.  Dr.  Christison  says  that  the 
Thorn-apple  has  been  given  in  Germany  to  cause 
stupefaction,  in  cases  of  robbery  or  other  crime; 
and  it  has  long  been  used  in  India  for  similar 
purposes.    Some  writers  have  thought  that  the 
priests  in  the  ancient  Pagan  temples  used  prepara- 
tions of  this  plant  to  procure  those  ravings  which 
were  regarded  as  oracles  from  the  deities;  and 
Professor  Lindley  observes,  that  they  were  un- 
doubtedly so  used  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun  at  Sara- 
gossa,  which  lies  among  the  mountains  of  the  Andes. 

A  dangerous  practice  with  this  plant  is  still  in 
common  use  in  villages,  where  invalids  afflicted 
with  asthma  often  smoke  it  as  they  would  tobacco. 
A  temporary  relief  to  the  complaint  is  thus  pro- 
cured, but  the  poisonous  smoke  affects  some  per- 
sons so  as  to  cause  illness. 


GREEN  1 1 I3LLEB0RE. — TIeUeborus  viridi. 


GREEN  II ELLEBORE. — Helleborua  vtridis. 


Nat.  Orel.  Ranuncdlace/e. 

The  green  Hellebore  grows  occasionally  in  woods 
and  thickets  of  a  calcareous  soil,  but  is  not  a  com- 
mon wild  flower.  It  has  an  erect,  round  stem, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  with  forked  branches. 
In  April  and  May  it  bears  a  few  large  green  flowers 
at  the  top  of  its  stern,  and  among  its  leaves ;  these 
flowers  are  formed  of  five  yellowish-green  petals, 
and  have  a  large  number  of  stamens  around  the 
centre.  Leaves  without  stalks  grow  on  the  stem  at 
the  branches,  but  the  lower  leaves  have  long- 
broad  stalks.  These  leaves  are  cut  into  Ions 
narrow  segments,  being  what  the  botanist  calls 
fingered,  and  the  upper  part  of  each  segment  has  a 
few  sharp  serratures.  They  are  of  a  full  dark 
green,  paler  and  strongly  veined  beneath. 

This  and  the  next  species  are  our  only  native 
species   of   Hellebore ;    but  a  handsomer  kind, 
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highly,  that  because  of  their  use,  and  of  their 
abundant  growth  in  an  island  in  the  Gulf  ot 
Corinth,  there  was  a  proverb  current  among  them, 
"Send  the  madman  to  Anticyra."  Their  sooth- 
sayers used  the  plant  in  their  incantations,  and 
they  believed,  too,  that  the  presence  of  the  Helle- 
bore averted  that  of  malicious  spirits,  and  while 
they  strewed  it  over  their  dwellings,  they  chaunted 
solemn  hymns.  As  our  own  old  writers  received 
many  of  their  opinions  of  plants  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  we  do  not  wonder  at  finding  Burton, 
in  1676,  writing  thus  of  a  picture  which  prefaces 
his  work : — 

'•'Borage  and  Hellebore  fill  two  scenes; 
Soveraign  plants  to  purge  tlie  veins 
Of  melancholy,  and  cheer  the  heart 
Of  those  black  fumes  which  make  it  smart; 
To  clear  the  brain  of  misty  fogs, 
Which  dull  our  senses  and  soul  clogs ; 
The  best  medicine  that  e'er  God  made, 
For  this  malady  if  well  assaid." 

The  root  of  Hellebore,  probably  of  either  species, 
indifferently,  was  also  much  used  in  former  times 
in  this  kingdom  as  a  powder  for  causing  sneezing. 
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Powders  made  of  Betony,  and  other  herbs,  were 
used  as  snuff  for  pains  in  the  head,  and  were  called 
errhines,   or   sternutatory  or   sneezing -powders. 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  remarking  on  the  powdered  root 
of  Hellebore,  as  an  old  "  neesing-powder,"  says 
that  the  leeches  of  former  times  considered  it  very 
efficacious  in  disorders  of  the  brain ;  and  adds  that, 
both  in  Germany  and  England,  the  plant  was  called 
Nieswort.    We  know  also  from  our  old  herbalists, 
that  the  wild  Pelletory  bore  the  same  name  ;  and 
in  modern   times   the  Highlanders   still  call  a 
species  of  Yarrow  {Achillea  Ptdrmicd)  by  that  of 
Sneeze  wort   Yarrow.     Lord  Bacon  recommends 
Betony  as  an  errhine,  and  our  fathers  watched 
the  effect  of  these  medicines  with  some  attention  ; 
for  Mr.  Way  remarks,  "  Horman  says  that  two  or 
three  nesys  be  holsom,  and  one  is  a  shrowed 
token;"  and  he  quotes  from  another  old  writer, 
who  observes, — "  the  physicians   say  that  when 
one  nesyth,  it   is   a  good   signe,  but  an  evyll 
cause."    The  old  physicians,  however,  approved 
of  a  moderate  degree  of  sneezing  by  means  of 
Hellebore  root;  and  even   in  the  present  cen- 
tury the  plant  has  been  used  for  this  purpose.  A 
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case  is  recorded  in  the  "  Domestic  Herbal,"  by 
Mr.  Waller,  in  which  some  French  prisoners 
of  war,  stationed  at  Norman  Cross,  were  cured 
of  a  singular  species  of  blindness  by  using  the 
powdered  root  of  the  Christmas  Rose  as  snuff. 
But  sneezing-powders  are  now  rejected,  as  their 
use  was  attended  with  considerable  danger,  though 
occasionally  successful.  An  anecdote,  mentioned 
in  Martyn's  edition  of  Tournefort,  will  show  how 
fatal  this  common  Bear's-foot  may  prove  to 
animals.  Some  years  since,  a  flock  of  sheep 
having  been  placed  at  Fulbourn,  in  Cambridgeshire, 
in  a  season  when  the  ground  was  thickly  covered 
with  snow,  the  hungry  animals  could  find  nothing 
within  reach  but  this  plant.  They  devoured  it 
eagerly,  and  very  soon  exhibited  severe  symptoms 
of  illness.  By  timely  remedies  a  few  recovered, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  the  flock  died. 

The  ancients  considered  the  scent  of  the  plant 
so  dangerous,  that  when  about  to  dig  it  up  from 
the  ground,  they  prepared  themselves  by  eating 
garlic,  which  was  in  old  times  considered  an 
antidote  to  poison. 


COMMON  HENBANE.— Hyoscyamus  niger, 


HENBANE. — Hyoscyamus  n'iger. 


Nat.  Orel.  Solanacejs. 

The  Henbane  is  a  large  and  dull-looking  plant, 
sometimes  even  six  feet  high,  but  more  commonly 
about  half  that  height.  It  is  not  unfrequent  in 
churchyards,  or  around  ruins,  and  is  more  often 
found  on  waste  heaps,  and  way-sides,  near  dwel- 
lings, than  far  away  in  the  country.  It  is  com- 
monly a  biennial  plant,  lasting  two  years,  but 
sometimes  it  perishes  after  the  first  season.  It 
seems  to  prefer  a  chalky  to  any  other  soil,  and  is 
found  often  on  sea-cliffs.  The  stem  is  rounded, 
and  is  branched  from  its  base.  The  leaves  are 
very  large,  those  at  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  espe- 
cially so ;  they  are  of  an  unpleasing  green  hue,  are 
deeply  cut  at  the  margin,  and,  as  well  as  the  stem, 
clothed  with  long,  fine,  clammy  fetid  hairs.  They 
have  at  no  time  a  very  agreeable  odour,  and  it 
broken,  or  if  thrown  into  a  fire,  the  scent  is  very 
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disgusting,  and  while  burning  they  sparkle  as 
nitre  would  do.  They  have  no  particular  flavour 
when  tasted. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
the  Henbane  is  in  flower,  and  bears  clusters  of 
large,  dull,  cream-coloured  blossoms,  marked  with 
lines  of  a  dingy  purple,  having  a  large  eye  in  the 
centre  of  the  same  colour,  and  purple  stamens. 
The  flower  is  seated  on  a  very  hairy  cup,  which 
swells  at  the  base,  so  as  to  become  globular ;  and 
within  this  the  seed-vessel  is  formed.  The  seeds 
are  of  a  dark  grey  tint,  and  when  they  are  ripe,  the 
lid,  or  upper  portion  of  the  capsule,  falls  off",  and 
they  are  scattered  to  the  winds.  These  seed- 
vessels,  arranged  in  great  numbers  down  the  stem 
of  the  plant,  may  be  seen  during  winter,  looking 
as  if  cut  out  of  pale  wood,  or  they  are  macerated 
by  wind  and  rain,  so  as  to  present  very  pretty 
specimens  of  plant  skeletons.  The  large,  thick 
root  is  spindle-shaped  and  like  that  of  a  parsnep, 
but  not  resembling  it  in  odour  so  strongly  as  do 
several  of  our  poisonous  plants. 

The  whole  herb  is  a  narcotic  poison,  yet  it 
affords,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  physician,  a  most 
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valuable  medicine  for  pain  and  restlessness,  with- 
out leaving  in  its  train  those  painful  sensations  of 
nausea  and  depression  arising  from  the  use  of 
opium  and  some  other  narcotics.  Children  often 
play  with  the  capsules,  as  Clare  describes  himself 
as  having  done ;  when  picking  the  seeds  from  the 
mallows,  he  called  them  cheeses,  and  says  of  the 
Henbane  pods, — "  We  christened  them  our  loaves 
of  bread."  There  is,  however,  danger  in  this  play  ; 
for  although  the  narcotic  poison  in  the  seeds  is  far 
less  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  and  a  few 
might  possibly  be  swallowed  with  safety,  yet  suf- 
fering has  followed  in  cases  in  which  they  have 
been  eaten.  Lightfoot  mentions  that  even  a  few 
of  the  seeds  have  deprived  a  man  of  reason,  and 
the  use  of  his  limbs;  and  Sir  Hans  Sloane  records 
the  case  of  four  children  who  ate  these  capsules, 
mistaking  them  for  filberts,  and  who  exhibited  all 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning ;  one  child  continuing 
two  days  and  two  nights  in  a  profound  sleep.  The 
leaves  boiled  in  broth  have  produced  incoherence 
or  insensibility  in  those  who  partook  of  it.  Dr. 
Patouillat,  a  French  physician,  mentions  a  case  in 
which  nine  persons,  who  ate  the  root,  were  seized 
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Nat.  Qrd.  Melanthace^e. 

The  Meadow  Saffron  is  a  flower  which  would 
win  the  notice  of  any  passer-by,  but  is  unknown 
in  many  districts  of  our  native  land,  though  here 
and  there  abundant.  The  large  purple  blossoms 
may  be  seen  in  September  and  October,  several 
springing  in  succession  from  one  bulb.  Standing 
up  among  the  meadow  grass,  on  its  long  stalk- 
like flower-tube,  and  without  any  leaves,  it  is 
called  by  country  people  Naked  Lady,  or  Painted 
Lady.  It  flowers  in  great  beauty  on  some  moist 
grassy  lands  of  Essex ;  and  in  meadow  lands  of 
Gloucestershire  and  Somersetshire  it  is  not  un- 
common. 

But  if,  when  April  suns  are  gleaming  on  the 
rain-spangled  grass,  we  go  to  these  same  meadows, 
we  shall  find,  on  the  spot  where  the  autumnal 
flower  once  grew,  four  bright  green  leaves,  around 
the  fruit-stalk,  which  is  just  then  emerging  from 
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the  earth,  laden  with  two  or  three  small  capsules. 
The  mode  of  fructification  in  this  plant  is  singular. 
The  flower,  which,  as  in  the  crocuses,  is  composed  of 
six  deeply-divided  segments,  stands  too,  like  them, 
on  a  tubular  stalk,  forming  a  kind  of  funnel  to  the 
top  of  this  stalk.  The  tube  goes  from  the  blossom 
to  the  bulb  at  its  base.  From  the  bulb  arise  three 
very  long  styles,  which  proceed  through  the  tube 
and  neck  of  the  flower,  carrying  their  stigmas  up 
to  receive  the  dust  from  the  anthers.  The  seed 
vessels,  however,  instead  of  being  formed,  as  in 
most  plants,  above  the  earth,  are  seated  in  the 
bulb,  and  there  lie  buried  all  the  winter.  By  the 
end  of  April  these  appear  above  the  ground,  and, 
growing  from  day  to  day  till  they  become  nearly 
as  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg,  they  ripen  their  seeds 
in  June  and  July.  The  seeds,  which  are  very 
numerous,  are  then  scattered  from  their  one- celled 
capsule.  As  these  seed  vessels  ripen,  the  leaves 
gradually  turn  to  a  pale  yellowish  green  and  dis- 
appear, and  in  a  couple  of  months  afterwards  the 
new  flowers  come  to  gladden  the  field. 

This  plant  is  very  powerfully  poisonous ;  but 
both  seeds  and  bulbs  are  used  medicinally.  The 
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bulb  is  about  as  large  as  a  tulip  root,  the  outer 
skin  having  a  smooth  surface  and  a  deep  brown 
colour,  and  beneath  this  is  a  bright  brown  skin, 
marked  with  parallel  lines.  The  bulb,  when  dug 
up  for  medicinal  purposes,  should  be  taken  in 
spring  and  summer  and  gradually  dried.  An  acrid 
milky  juice  exists  in  it  while  fresh ;  but  in  autumn 
it  loses  so  much  of  its  acridity  as  to  be  sometimes 
almost  inert. 

The  plant  has  been  used  medicinally  even  from 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  has  been  fully  proved 
in  modern  times  to  be  a  valuable  remedy,  though 
one  which  requires  the  utmost  caution  in  its  use. 
It  has  long  been  valued  both  in  this  country  and 
on  the  Continent,  and  a  very  old  preparation,  used 
as  a  cure  for  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  known  by 
the  name  of  "  L'Eau  Medicinale,"  is  believed  to 
have  this  plant  for  its  basis. 

The  Swiss  peasantry  place  great  reliance  on  the 
virtues  of  the  Meadow  Saffron,  and  hang  the 
flower  about  the  necks  of  children,  not  only  as 
a  cure  of  various  maladies,  but  as  a  preventive 
to  disease.  But  the  practice  is  attended  with 
danger,  for  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  remarks  that  both 
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leaves  and  flowers  exert  a  violent  action  on  the 
human  subject,  and  have  caused  death  in  a  few 
hours ;  and  Garibel,  in  his  "  Histoire  des  Plantes 
des  Environs  d'Aix,"   mentions  au  instance  in 
which  a  servant  was  killed  by  taking  these  flowers 
for  an  intermittent  fever.    Symptoms  of  a  violent 
character  have  arisen  from  eating  three  of  the 
flowers,  and  two   little  boys  who  during  their 
rambles  in  the  meadows  ate  some  of  this  plant,  are 
stated,  inWoodville's  '  Medical  Botany,'  to  have  died 
in  great  agony.    The  seeds  are  powerfully  poison- 
ous ;  and  Baron  Storck,  who  gave  great  attention 
to  poisonous  plants,  in  order  to  ascertain  their  me- 
dicinal worth,  asserts  that,  on  cutting  the  fresh  root 
into  slices,  the  acrid  particles  which  were  emitted 
bv  it  irritated  the  nostrils  and  throat,  and  that  the 
end  of  the  fingers  in  which  it  had  been  held  be- 
came for  a  time  benumbed.    Even  a  single  grain, 
swallowed  in  a  crumb  of  bread,  produced  internal 
sensations  of  burning  heat  and  great  pain. 

It  must  be  evident  that  a  herb  containing  so 
powerful  a  poison  should  on  no  occasion  be  ad- 
ministered by  one  ignorant  both  of  disease  and  its 
proper  remedy ;  yet  Colchicum,  as  a  cure  for  gout, 
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is  sometimes  given  by  quack  doctors,  and  some- 
times taken  without  advice.  In  July,  1855,  a  trial 
took  place  in  Staffordshire,  at  the  end  of  which 
a  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  brought  against  an 
empiric  for  the  use  of  this  medicine.    Two  labour- 
ing men,  suffering  from  rheumatism,  had  applied 
for  advice;  and  having  died  the  day  following  the 
use  of  the  medicine,  the  case  was  investigated,  and 
proved  to  be  the  result  of  over-doses  of  this  power- 
ful irritant  poison.    A  case  of  great  suffering  also 
came  under  the  notice  of  the  writer  of  these  pages, 
in  which  a  gentleman  who  had  formerly  received 
great  relief  from  Colchicum,  prescribed  by  a  physi- 
cian, finding  himself  again  attacked  with  gout, 
ventured  to  treat  himself,  and,  having  increased  his 
dose,  became  violently  ill.   The  symptoms  of  illness 
were  mitigated  by  medical  superintendence ;  but 
great  prostration  of  strength  followed  this  act  of 
imprudence. 

The  Meadow  Saffron  should  be  carefully  eradi- 
cated from  pastures  on  which  cattle  are  likely  to 
feed.  Animals  generally  know  its  nature  so  well 
that  accidents  seldom  occur  to  them.  Mr.  Wood- 
ward says  he  has  seen  a  pasture  in  which  several 
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horses  were  placed,  and  that  they  had  eaten  down 
the  grass  nearly  bare ;  it  was  cropped  even  beneath 
the  Meadow  Saffron,  while  not  a  leaf  of  the  plant 
had  been  touched.  Instances,  however,  have  oc- 
curred, in  which  young  lambs  in  spring  have  died 
from  eating  this  plant  among  the  herbage.  The 
French  have  long  known  the  Meadow  Saffron 
familiarly,  by  the  name  of  Tue-cMen,  Its 
scientific  name  is  said  to  have  been  derived  from 
Colchis,  a  city  of  Armenia,  renowned  in  ancient 
times  for  the  number  of  poisonous  plants  indi- 
genous to  its  neighbourhood. 


MEZEREON. — Daphne  Mezereum. 


Nat.  Orel.  ThyhelacEjE. 

Every  one  who  looks  at  our  plate  of  this  plant, 
will .  readily  recognise  it  as  portraying  a  portion  of 
a  very  common  garden  shrub.  It  is  very  attractive 
too,  when  in  February  we  can  find  an  interval  of 
sunshine  to  go  forth  and  look  at  the  crocuses,  and 
hepaticas,  and  polyanthuses,  which  are  blooming 
beside  it.  It  is  a  small  shrub,  rarely  more  than 
three  feet  high,  with  delicate  little  leaves  of  a 
yellowish  green  hue,  just  peeping  forth  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches,  around  which  the  lilac  flowers  are 
clustering,  often  in  little  groups  of  three  together. 
Their  scent  is  very  fragrant,  both  now,  and  when 
in  March  a  still  rougher  wind  sweeps  over  them, 
and  brings  mingled  with  it  a  perfume  from  the 
half  blown  violet. 

But  the  Mezereon  grows  too  among  our  wood- 
land trees  and  bushes,  waking  up  there  to  the 
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sound  of  thrush,  and  blackbird,  and  robin,  all  of 
which  repay  themselves  for  their  spring  songs  by 
feeding  in  winter  on  the  berries  so  poisonous  to 
man  and  many  animals.  It  is  more  frequently 
found  wild  in  the  south  of  England  than  elsewhere, 
and  must  be  regarded  there  rather  as  a  plant  long 
since  naturalised,  than  as  one  native  to  our  soil. 
At  the  end  of  summer  the  richly  tinted  scarlet 
fruits  render  the  shrub  as  beautiful  as  it  is  in  the 
spring  time ;  but  they  should  be  stripped  from  the 
boughs  if  likely  to  be  in  the  reach  of  little  children. 
Death  has  resulted  from  eating  but  a  few  of  these 
berries  ;  and  Dr.  Christison  relates  a  case  of  a  child, 
in  Edinburgh,  who  died  from  eating  them  ;  while 
another  is  recorded  by  Linnaeus  of  a  young  lady 
to  whom  twelve  of  the  berries  were  given  as 
a  medicine  in  intermittent  fever,  and  who  soon 
died  in  consequence  of  their  corrosive  poison. 
Four  berries  produced  thirst,  sense  of  heat  in  the 
mouth  and  throat,  and  also  fever,  in  a  man  who 
ate  them ;  and  they  are  proved  to  be  poisonous  to 
dogs  and  foxes.  They  are  at  first  sweet,  and  then 
pungent,  and  their  acrimony  is  not  at  once  per- 
ceived; hence  several  may  be  swallowed  before 
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Nat.  Orel.  ThtmelacEjE. 

This  is  an  early  flowering  shrub,  arresting  the 
attention  of  those  who  roam  through  the  leafless 
woods  of  March  by  its  dark  green  leaves.  These 
are  long  and  pointed,  narrowing  towards  the  base ; 
firm  and  thick  as  laurel  leaves,  but  much  smaller, 
and  they  are  also  evergreen.  The  stem  is  two  or 
three  feet  high,  stout  and  woody,  often  tinged  with 
purple,  and  bearing  its  leaves  mostly  at  the  upper 
part,  and  on  the  ends  of  its  branches.  The  flowers 
often  expand  as  early  as  February,  blooming  till 
April.  They  grow  about  five  together,  are  thick  and 
firm,  of  a  greenish  white  hue,  and  they  look  like 
a  little  drooping  cluster  of  bells  cut  out  of  wax. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  similar  in  its  properties  to 
the  Mezercon,  and  its  acrid  and  caustic  juices 
lead  to  its  use  in  some  countries  for  raising  blisters. 
The  berries,  which  are  oval  and  black,  are  still 
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more  acrid  than  those  of  the  Mezereon.  Happily 
they  do  not  seem  to  enter  into  village  medi- 
cines for  any  other  purpose  than  for  a  stimu- 
lating ointment,  in  which  the  lard  which  is 
used  with  them  dilutes  their  corrosive  proper- 
ties. This  unguent  is  of  not  unfrequent  use  in 
country  places,  and  is  rubbed  over  the  chest  to 
alleviate  pain  there.  No  cases  of  death  following 
the  eating  these  berries  seems  on  record ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  fatal  poison.  The 
plant,  though  not  very  common,  is  occasionally 
found  in  woods  in  many  parts  of  England. 


CUCKOO-PINT. — Arum  maciddtum. 


Nat.  Ord.  Arace^e. 

To  those  Avho  reside  in  the  country,  this  is  a 
very  familiar  plant.  In  the  month  of  April  its 
large,  glossy,  halberd-shaped  stalked  leaves,  often 
spotted  with  purplish  black,  lie  by  hundreds  on 
the  hedge-bank,  reflecting  the  early  sunshine.  By 
May,  the  violet-coloured  or  yellowish-green  column 
is  seen  in  the  centre  of  the  plant,  enveloped  in  its 
pale,  leaf-like  sheath,  sometimes  spotted  like  the 
leaves,  and  surrounded  by  a  small  ring  of  stamens 
or  pistils.  Large  berries,  each  nearly  the  size  of  a 
hazel-nut,  and  of  a  glowing  scarlet  colour,  form  by 
the  end  of  August  a  dense  cluster  on  the  stalk, 
which  stands  up  about  half-a-foot  in  height,  when 
flowers  and  leaves  have  passed  away,  and  only 
roots  and  fruits  remain  of  the  once  beautiful  and 
conspicuous  plant. 
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This  herb  is  an  irritant  poison,  and  though  it 
has  been  used  in  medicine  in  this  country,  and 
was  considered  by  Dr.  Cullen  as  very  useful  in 
fevers,  yet  even  small  doses  act  so  powerfully,  that 
it  is  now  rarely  used  by  medical  men.  Fatal 
effects  have  ensued  from  eating  a  very  small 
number  of  the  berries  ;  and  Orfila  quotes  from 
Bulliard  the  case  of  three  children  of  a  woodman, 
who,  after  eating  portions  of  the  leaves  of  the 
Cuckoo-pint,  were  seized  with  the  most  horrible 
convulsions.  Medical  assistance  was  not  imme- 
diately procured,  and  it  arrived  too  late.  The 
poor  little  creatures  were  unable  to  swallow,  and 
two  died  after  extreme  suffering.  The  third  re- 
covered, but  was  for  a  long  period  much  ema- 
ciated. A  case  was  witnessed  by  the  author 
of  these  pages,  in  which  a  child  endured  much 
pain  from  biting  through  the  column  of  this 
plant ;  and  in  another  instance  known  to  her,  in 
which  a  little  child,  playing  in  a  country  lane,  ate 
part  of  a  leaf,  the  tongue  swelled  in  the  most 
alarming  manner,  and  became  black,  and  it  was 
some  hours  before  the  suffering  was  wholly  re- 
lieved.   Dr.  Christison  mentions  that  severe  pain, 
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and  the  most  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning,  have 
arisen  from  eating  two  leaves  of  this  plant. 

As  a  proof  how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on 
some  of  the  old  herbals  in  village  use,  we  may 
mention  that  one  of  the  closes  ordered  by  Cul- 
pepper, in  his  celebrated  Domestic  Herbal,  is  the 
juice  of  this  plant.  Of  the  fresh  green  plant  the 
weight  of  a  drachm  was  directed  by  Tragus,  an 
old  writer  on  plants,  to  be  given  as  a  cure  for 
poison  or  the  plague.  This  our  old  herbalist 
quotes,  and  also  mentions  that  the  juice  of  the 
herb,  taken  to  the  quantity  of  a  spoonful,  has  the 
same  effect.  It  is  true  that  he  adds  that,  if  mixed 
with  vinegar,  it  would  be  better  j  but  this  is  not 
enjoined  of  a  necessity  ;  and  we  are  assured  that  if 
the  fresh  juice  were  taken  alone,  as  it  is  there 
ordered,  that  great  agony,  and  in  all  probability 
death,  would  be  the  result.  The  root  powdered, 
and  the  juice  of  the  berries,  are  also  prescribed  for 
various  complaints.  The  old  writers  seem  to  have 
little  idea  of  the  acrimony  of  the  Cuckoo-pint; 
and  a  writer  in  the  "  Encyclopedic  des  Sciences," 
who  recommends  the  plant  to  the  use  of  physi- 
cians, as  a  febrifuge,  says  that  the  leaves,  applied 
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in  the  form  of  a  cataplasm,  are  a  popular  and 
efficacious  remedy  for  burns.  The  fresh  juice  of 
this  acrid  plant  will  blister  the  skin,  and  slices  of 
the  root  have  the  same  effect.  The  root  is  white 
and  firm,  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  sending 
off  many  long  unbranched  fibres.  The  powder  of 
the  root,  when  dried,  is  said  to  possess  a  sapona- 
ceous quality,  and  to  have  been  used  instead  of 
soda  in  washing  linen.  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time 
this  herb  was  called  Starch  Plant,  because  starch 
was  procured  from  this  root  for  stiffening  ruffs; 
but  the  writers  of  those  days  mention  that  it 
greatly  irritated  the  hands  of  the  laundress. 
The  celebrated  Parisian  cosmetic,  called  Cypress- 
powder,  is  made  from  this  root,  but  it  is  rendered 
perfectly  harmless  by  its  mode  of  preparation. 

Many  poisonous  plants  have  their  virulence 
lessened,  or  even  entirely  removed,  by  boiling  or 
other  modes  of  applying  heat.  Neither  this  mode 
of  cooking  nor  roasting  will,  however,  dissipate 
that  of  the  Arum  root ;  though  by  other  means  it 
may  be  rendered  not  only  wholesome,  but  very 
nutritious.  The  substance  resembling  Arrow-root, 
but  known  as  Portland  Sago,  and  formerly  much 
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made  in  the  island  whence  it  has  its  name,  is  pre- 
pared from  this  root.  The  tuber  is  first  dried  in 
the  sun,  and  powdered.  The  powder  is  steeped  in 
water,  which  is  poured  away  from  the  sediment, 
and  this  is  subjected  to  a  second  washing.  By 
this  means  a  nutritious  flour  is  obtained,  which  is 
tasteless,  and  no  way  inferior  to  wheaten  flour. 
The  plant  is  not  so  abundant  in  Portland  Island  as 
it  once  was,  and  the  sago  is  not  a  common  article 
of  commerce.  The  author  of  these  pages  has  ob- 
tained this  flour  from  the  root  by  these  means ; 
but  the  small  quantity  procured  would  scarcely 
repay  the  trouble  of  preparing  it.  In  many 
warmer  countries  the  different  species  of  Arum, 
some  of  them  equally  acrimonious  with  our  own, 
are  yet,  by  similar  washings,  made  to  afford  the 
chief  vegetable  food  of  the  natives.  Our  wild  plant 
is  called  also  Wake-Robin  and  Lords-and-Ladies. 
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Nat.  Orel  Euphorbiace^:. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Spurge  growing  wild 
in  our  hedges,  fields,  and  woods.  They  have  all  a 
general  resemblance ;  and  this  Petty  Spurge,  and 
a  somewhat  larger  species,  the  Sun  Spurge,  are 
among  our  most  common  weeds.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  our  plant  without  using  botanical  terms ; 
but  the  plate  taken  from  a  living  specimen,  and 
giving  its  exact  size,  will  serve  to  indicate  it.  Both 
the  species  mentioned  are  of  a  uniform  yellowish- 
green  colour,  and  have  their  stems  branched  ;  but 
the  umbel  of  the  Petty  Spurge  has  three  forked 
rays,  and  that  of  the  Sun  Spurge,  which  is  com- 
monly called  Wart-weed  or  Churn  Staff,  Wolf's 
Milk  or  Cat's  Milk,  has  five  forked  rays.  Both 
plants  are  to  be  seen  in  cornfields  and  neglected 
gardens,  during  July  and  August.  The  Petty 
Spurge  is  six  or  eight  inches  high. 
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All  the  species  of  Spurge  are  highly  deleterious 
plants,  and  some  are  more  powerfully  poisonous 
than  this.  The  Officinal  Spurge  {JEupUorbia  offici- 
ndrum),  which  is  a  native  of  Africa,  was  formerly 
used  medicinally,  but  is  little  employed  now  in 
this  country  ;  its  recent  juice  is  extremely  cor- 
rosive, injuring  the  skin  wherever  it  touches  it. 
The  people  who  gather  the  gum  from  the  plant  are 
obliged  to  cover  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  to  protect 
them  from  the  acrid  dust  of  the  withered  branches ; 
and  in  some  cases  in  which  this  has  been  inhaled, 
delirium  has  followed.  Dr.  Christison  states  that 
probably  all  the  species  possess  the  same  pro- 
perties as  this ;  and  Orfila,  in  his  numerous 
experiments  on  animals,  found  that  two  of  our 
native  species,  the  Cypress  Spurge  and  the  Caper 
Spurge,  produced  precisely  the  same  effects.  The 
acrid  principle  of  the  plant  is  contained  in  a  thick, 
white,  milky  juice,  which  readily  exudes  from  the 
Petty  Spurge,  as  well  as  from  several  other 
common  species,  if  the  plant  is  broken.  Dr. 
William  Burns  remarks  in  a  letter  to  the  author : 
"  In  my  boyhood  I  repeatedly  had  warts  on  my 
hands,  and  to  remove  them  rubbed  the  warts 
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with  the  milky  juice  of  the  Sun  Spurge,  or  Wart- 
wort.     I  found  this  an  eificient  remedy ;  but 
having  on  one  occasion  thoughtlessly  rubbed  my 
upper  lip  with  my  hand  while  the  juice  of  the 
Spurge  was  wet  on  it,  my  lip  immediately  swelled 
to  a  great  size,  became  very  painful,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  state  during  a  few  clays."  He 
adds,  "  Were  a  child  to  take  even  a  single  drop 
of  that  tempting,  milky -looking   fluid  into  its 
mouth,  the  swelling  thereby  produced  might  cause 
suffocation."     Dr.  George  Johnston  mentions  a 
case  in  which  this  actually  occurred,  and  in  which 
a  boy  ate  a  small  piece  of  the  Sun  Spurge,  and 
died  in  consequence ;  while  another  instance  is 
recorded  by  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  of  a  boy  six  years 
of  age,  who  having  eaten  the  Petty  Spurge  by 
mistake,  soon  became  unable  to  swallow,  and  fell 
into  an  insensible  state,  which  terminated  in  death. 
Both  these  plants  are  used  in  medicines  given 
to  horses  and  cattle;  and  the  milky  juices  are 
sometimes  rubbed  behind  the  ear  as  a  cure  for 
toothache,  but  they  blister  and  irritate  the  skin, 
so  as  to  be  a  very  unsafe  application.    The  seeds 
of  the  Petty  Spurge  are  still  in  use  as  a  me- 
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clicine  on  the  Continent.  The  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent wild  species  of  Spurge,  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  old  writers,  were  some  of  them 
very  dangerous ;  and  one  of  the  Spurge  plants, 
which  they  called  Turbith,  Tithymale,  or  Quack- 
salver's Spurge,  was  very  much  used  in  various 
old  preparations  intended  as  remedies.  The  quack- 
salver of  those  times  was  a  kind  of  conjuror, 
who,  having  performed  his  part,  concluded  by 
offering  for  sale  a  medicine  which  professed  to  be 
a  universal  cure.  A  similar  practice  prevailed 
among  mountebanks  some  years  since  ;  and  the 
author  of  these  pages  remembers  having  seen,  in 
childhood,  one  of  these  conjurors,  whose  boxes  and 
bottles  of  salves  and  medicines  were  eagerly  pur- 
chased by  people  who  were  assured  that,  as  they 
were  prepared  from  vegetables,  they  must  certainly 
be  wholesome.  It  may  be  hoped  that  though  the 
mountebank  succeeded  to  the  practice  of  the  old 
quacksalvers,  he  did  not  adopt  their  prescriptions, 
though  it  seems  probable  that  one  descended  with 
the  other.  Another  highly  dangerous  species  was 
called  "  Welcome-to-our-house  ;*'  and  one,  which 
is  a  corrosive  poison,  was  known  in  France  by  the 
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name  of  the  Poor  Man's  Rhubarb  ;  and  an  instance 
is  stated  in  which  an  over-dose  of  this  dangerous 
medicine  caused  death. 

A  case  in  which  much  suffering  was  endured 
from  the  incautious  use,  as  food,  of  one  of  the 
Spurge  tribe,  is   related  to  the  author  by  the 
medical  gentleman  who  attended  it.    There  is  a 
species  very  common  in  gardens,  known  by  the 
name  of  Caper  Spurge  [Euphorbia  Ldttyris),  and 
it  is  truly  wild  in  this  kingdom,  though  rare. 
The  plant  has  a  purplish-red  stem,  and  being  three 
or  four  feet  high,  looks  almost  like  a  little  shrub. 
Its  long,  rather  narrow,  leaves  are  bluish-green, 
and  covered  with  a  mealy  powder.    Its  green 
flowers  appear  in  July,  and   it  has  afterwards 
knobbed  fruits  of  three  fluted  portions,  something 
like  the  fruit  of  the  Common  Nasturtium,  but 
usually  larger,  and  of  the  same  bluish-green  tint  as 
the  leaves.    The  acridity  of  the  seeds  contained  in 
these  might  seem  a  sufficient  warning  against 
their  use  as  food  ;  but  they  are  still,  in  country 
places,  pickled  as  a  substitute  for  the  caper,  which 
is  the  unfolded  leaf-bud  of  the  true  Caper  Plant 
(C'dpparis  spinosa).    Professor  Burnett,  remarking 
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on  this,  says — "  Such  diet  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered safe  or  wholesome,  although  the  process  of 
pickling  will  lessen,  and  perhaps  may  remove,  the 
more  active  principles.    Indeed,  the  ancients  were 
accustomed  to  steep  the  Spurges  in  vinegar,  or  to 
expose  them  to  heat,  in  order  to  moderate  their 
acrimony."    That  they  are  not  even  then  safe  in 
all  cases,  is  proved  by  a  circumstance  which  oc- 
curred in  1855,  in  a  village  not  far  from  Canter- 
bury.  The  medical  attendant  in  this  case  remarks, 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer  :  "  Some  careful  housewives 
here,  having  several  plants  of  the  Garden  Spurge 
{Euphorbia  Ldthyris),  commonly  called  Caper  Plant, 
thought  that  they  could  make  some  pickles  equal 
to  those  sold  as  French  capers,  which  they  accord- 
ingly did.    Last  winter  five  of  them  partook  of  the 
same  Avith  boiled  mutton.    In  the  course  of  the 
night  they  all  suffered  severe  pain  and  burning  in 
the  stomach,  followed  by  other  symptoms  attendant 
on  an  irritant  poison.    In  one  case  in  which  the 
person  was  an  invalid,  and  had  also  eaten  more 
freely  of  the  pickle  than  the  others,  it  proved 
powerfully  emetic.     Medical  aid  being  rendered 
speedily,  these  persons  all  recovered,  but  the  illness, 
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so  long  as  it  lasted,  was  exceedingly  severe."  Parts 
of  other  plants,  as  the  young  buds  of  the  Broom, 
the  fruits  of  the  Nasturtium,  and  the  unfolded 
leaves  of  the  Marsh  Marigold,  are  used  also  by 
country  people  instead  of  capers.  The  first  two  are 
perfectly  wholesome  ;  the  latter  belong  to  an  acrid 
plant,  and  must  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 

Several  species  of  Spurge  are  in  use  as  medicines 
on  the  Continent ;  and  Professor  Burnett  observes 
that  he  had  been  told  it  was  the  practice  there 
to  mix  the  leaves  of  Spurges  with  common  potherbs, 
in  order  to  render  these  medicinal,  and  so  to  take 
food  and  physic  together.  We  would,  however, 
earnestly  impress  on  our  readers  the  fact,  that  not 
one  wild  species  of  Spurge  can  be  considered  inno- 
cent, and  that  neither  in  food  nor  domestic  medi- 
cine should  these  plants  find  a  place  in  our  house- 
hold uses.  Above  all,  we  should  avoid  the  adoption 
of  a  favourite  prescription  of  the  old  writers  on 
plants,  which  directs  that  the  milky  juice  of  our 
Common  Spurges  should  be  dropped  into  the  eye, 
to  remove  the  white  spots  on  the  cornea.  The 
milk  of  any  of  the  species  may  be  safely  applied  as 
a  caustic  to  warts.    Small  as  arc  all  our  wild  kinds 
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of  Spurge,  the  plants  of  this  family  are,  in  some 
tropical  countries,  of  very  large  size,  and,  by  their 
prickly  nature  and  sturdy  growth,  they  serve  for 
fences.  Cattle  never  touch  them.  They  are  suc- 
culent and  full  of  acrid  juice ;  and  it  is  known  that, 
during  the  Indian  wars,  such  hedges  proved  more 
formidable  to  our  troops  than  any  chevaux-de-f rises. 
The  soldiers  not  only  had  their  flesh  lacerated,  but 
the  burning  sap  which  entered  the  wounds  caused 
anguish  and  danger.  The  cavalry  regiments  were 
sometimes  driven  through  these  masses  of  plants, 
and  they  gave  so  much  pain  to  the  horses  that 
they  became  quite  ungovernable. 


DOGS -MERCURY.— Mercurialia  perennis. 


DOG'S  MERCURY. — Mercuridlis  perennis. 

Nat.  Ord.  Euphorbiaoe^e. 

Large  patches  of  this  plant  may  be  seen  under 
many  hedges  and  bushes,  bearing  green  flowers 
during  the  months  of  April  and  May.  For  some 
months  after,  the  green  herbage  is  yet  to  be  seen, 
growing  perhaps  in  a  mass,  a  yard  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference, or  forming  a  long  continuous  line  for 
some  yards  on  the  hedgerow.  The  numerous  roots 
creeping  and  interlacing  by  their  strong  fibres,  weave 
a  mat-work  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  and  re- 
maining there  through  the  winter,  send  up  their 
light  green  young  shoots  very  early  in  the  year. 
The  plant  has  a  square  stem  about  a  foot  high, 
without  branches,  and  its  leaves  are  egg-shaped, 
pointed,  serrated  at  the  edges,  opposite,  and  on  long 
stalks,  very  slightly  hairy,  and,  when  quite  grown, 
of  a  full  green  colour.  The  flowers  are  green,  very 
small,  and  arranged  in  a  spiked  cluster.  The 
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stamens  and  pistils  are  never  found  growing  toge- 
ther m  one  plant,  as  they  do  in  most  flowers  •  but 
some  specimens  of  the  Mercury  have  flowers 'with 
stamens  only,  others  with  pistils  only,  and  whole 
patches  are  found  in  which  the  flowers  have  pistils 
while  m  others  they  are  rendered  more  conspicuous 
by  the  numerous  yellowish  threads  of  the  stamens 
Our  plate  represents  both  the  pistil  and  stamen 
bearing  flowers.    The  seeds  are  contained  in  two- 
lobed  capsules,  each  capsule  bearing  one  seed 
This  plant  is  a  very  decided  poison  •  nor  are  its 
virulent  effects  lessened  by  cooking,  for  our  great 
botanist,  John  Ray,  records  a  case  in  which  a 
family  suffered  very  severely  from  eating  the  plant 
fried  with  bacon  •  and  instances  are  on  record  in 
which  death  has  ensued  from  eating  it  when  boiled. 
In  former  days,  when  several  wild  species  of  Goose- 
foot  were  often  brought  to  table  as  greens,  one  of 
them  was  called  Good  King  Henry,  and  also  Mer- 
cury Goosefoot  •  and  unhappily  this  plant  was  some- 
times confounded  with  our  poisonous  Dog's  Mer- 
cury, which  thus  became  the  cause  of  various 
disasters.  That  there  still  exists  danger  of  its  being 
eaten  by  mistake,  the  author  has  good  reason  to 
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know.    A  few  weeks  only  before  writing  this  little 
book,  observing  the  cook  of  the  family  with  a 
handful  of  herbs  brought  from  a  garden,  she  casually 
took  them  up  and  looked  at  them.    They  proved 
to  be  mint  brought  in  for  culinary  purposes,  and 
having  been  gathered   from  a  bank  beneath  a 
hedge,  a  large  piece  of  this  Dog's  Mercury  was 
placed  among  them  by  mistake.    The  plant  does 
not   greatly  resemble  mint,  neither  has  it  any 
odour;  yet  so  little  do  persons  in  general  appre- 
hend any  danger  from  plants,  that  the  cook  would 
perhaps  have  either  mingled  this  poison  inad- 
vertently with  her  mint  in  the  sauce,  or  even 
more  probably  would  have  eaten  a  leaf  to  ascertain 
if  it  were  truly  mint.    The  danger  in  either  case 
would  have  been  great,  as  the  author  is  assured  by 
a  good  chemist,  that  the  poison  would  not  have 
been  neutralized  by  its  admixture  with  vinegar. 
Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  the  more  likely  to  occur, 
from  the  difficulty  of  inducing  persons  to  believe 
that  they  are  in  error  respecting  plants,  or  that  an 
error  is  of  any  great  importance.    If  a  statement 
can  be  proved  from  a  book,  it  will  be  believed  ;  but 
the  writer  has  often  found  a  similar  obstinacy  to 
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that  recorded  in  Stephenson's  "  Medical  Botany." 
"  Other  plants,"  says  one  of  its  authors,  "  are 
sometimes  mistaken  for  Hemlock,  even  by  those 
persons  Avho  are  employed  to  gather  herbs  for 
medicinal  purposes.   A  large  quantity  of  Drop  wort 
{(Endnthe  crocdta)  was  some  time  since  offered  at 
least,  if  not  bought,  as  Hemlock ;  and  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1831,  we  met  with  a  herb-gatherer  who  had 
collected  a  bundle  of  Rough  Chervil  {Charoplyllum 
temulentum),  mistaking  it  for  Hemlock,  and  who. 
notwithstanding  our  assurance,  insisted  that  it  was 
the  true  Hemlock,  and  contemned  our  warnings." 

Another  clanger  arising  from  the  Dog's  Mer- 
cury is,  that  it  is  one  recommended  both  for  exter- 
nal and  internal  use  by  old  herbalists.     The  plant 
was  prescribed  as  a  medicine  in  some  of  our  earliest 
books  on  plants.  It  was  called  Smerewort,  and  the 
old  writers  are  diffuse  in  their  enumerations  of  its 
excellences.    Mr.  Albert  Way  says  that  Gautier  de 
Biblesworth  speaks  of  "Mercwiale  de  graunt  valur  " 
(Mercury  of  great  worth).  Even  Culpepper's  Herbal, 
still  a  grand  village  authority,  strongly  recommends 
a  decoction  of  the  plant  for  various  disorders,  and 
remarks  that  this  is  "  a  safe  remedy  against  the 
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hot  fits  of  agues."  He  also  advises  that  the  juice 
of  the  leaves  should  be  put  in  broth,  or  drunk 
with  the  addition  of  a  little  sugar;  it  was  too  to 
be  snuffed  up  the  nostrils,  and  dropped  into  the 
eyes;  and,  as  no  particular  quantity  is  enjoined, 
the  danger  of  such  a  prescription  is  sufficiently 
apparent.  He  even  adds  that  some  persons  used 
to  drink  two  or  three  ounces  of  the  distilled 
water  every  morning,  fasting,  to  cure  "  melancholy 
humours."  He  remarks  of  the  plant — "  The  taste 
hereof  is  herby,  and  the  smell  somewhat  strong 
and  virulent." 

A  species  called  the  Annual  Mercury  (Mercn- 
ridlis  annua),  a  Aveed  of  waste  and  cultivated 
grounds,  is  not  a  generally  distributed  plant,  but 
is  very  common  in  Kent,  and  about  Dover  is  the 
one  weed  which  especially  infests  every  neglected 
garden  plot.  It  is  much  like  the  Perennial  Dog's 
Mercury,  but  of  a  brighter  green,  and  is  easily 
known  from  it  by  having  its  stem  branched,  while 
that  of  the  Perennial  Mercury  is  without  any 
branches.  It  bears,  throughout  the  summer, 
spikes  of  yellowish-green  flowers,  Avhich,  though 
small,  are  rendered  conspicuous  by  their  numbers. 
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Dr.  Withering  mentions  this  plant  as  poisonous  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  unwholesome  in  its  uncooked 
state,  but  is  not  to  be  compared  in  this  respect 
with  the  Perennial  Mercury.  It  is  said  to  be 
eaten  with  safety  when  cooked ;  but  the  water  in 
which  it  has  been  boiled  retains  the  properties  of 
the  plant,  and  would  act  powerfully  as  a  medicine. 
Linnaeus  mentions  this  herb  as  having  an  anodyne 
property ;  but  it  is  not  used  now  in  this  kingdom, 
though  formerly  valued  by  physicians. 


CELANDINE.— Clididonium  majm 


GREATER  CELANDINE.  —  Cheliddnium  mctjus. 


Nat.  Orel.  Ranunculace^ 

This  plant  often  grows  near  to  the  country  cot- 
tage, sometimes  on  old  walls,  about  houses,  and  on 
hedgebanks,  or  waste  places  near  them ;  but  it  is 
one  of  the  plants  which  seem  to  follow  man,  and  is 
seldom  found  far  from  his  dwellings.  It  has  a  thick 
round  stem,  about  two  feet  high,  much  branched, 
enlarged  at  the  joints,  smooth,  and  leafy.  The 
leaves  are  large,  of  a  sea-green  tint,  covered  with 
a  fine  bloom,  which  may  be  rubbed  off,  and  they 
are  deeply  cut  at  the  edges  into  rounded  segments. 
Its  flowers  expand  in  May,  and  keep  up  a  succes- 
sion for  two  or  three  months ;  they  are  of  a  deep 
but  not  bright  yellow  colour,  of  four  petals,  and 
with  a  cup  of  two  dull  yellow  leaves  beneath  each 
blossom,  while  a  large  number  of  golden  stamens 
occupy  the  centre  of  the  flower.  The  blossoms  are 
small  in  proportion  to  the  leaves.  The  root  is 
tapering,  of  a  reddish-orange  colour,  and  the  long, 
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somewhat  flattened,  pod  contains  a  number  of 
oval,  black,  sinning  seeds,  placed  in  two  rows. 
The  author  has  seen  a  double  variety  of  this  flower- 
growing  on  some  rockwork  in  a  nursery  garden, 
and  was  assured  by  its  owner  that  the  variety  could 
be  propagated  by  seeds. 

This  is  a  highly  acrid  corrosive  herb,  yet  it  does 
not  often  prove  fatal,  because  neither  in  odour  nor 
appearance  is  there  anything  inviting  to  the  taste. 
The  only  instance  of  death  recorded  to  have  occurred 
from  its  use  appears  to  be  one  referred  to  in  the 
"  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,"  where  a  writer  on 
poisons  states  that  he  has  seen  speedy  death  pro- 
duced by  it.  The  plant  was  formerly  considered 
a  cure  for  jaundice,  probably  because  its  juice  was 
yellow ;  but  this  is  so  violent  and  acrid  a  poison, 
that  many  botanists  think  that  it  is  not  safe  even 
in  the  bands  of  the  physician.  Dr.  Withering- 
remarked  of  it,  that  a  medicine  of  such  activity 
would  probably  one  day  be  converted  to  important 
purposes,  but  it  is  rejected  from  modern  English 
practice.  Loureiro  states  of  the  roots,  that  a  medi- 
cine procured  from  them  is  in  great  esteem  in 
Cochin  China,  but  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  this 
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juice  may  be  modified  by  climate.  The  stem, 
branches,  and  root  are  all  full  of  the  thick  orange 
fluid,  which  is  of  a  strong  fetid  odour.  It  is  said 
to  resemble  opium  in  some  of  its  properties,  but  to 
have  a  smell  peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  still  used  as 
a  caustic  to  cure  warts,  and  may  be  safely  so  used ; 
but,  unfortunately,  some  old  writers  recommended 
this  juice  as  a  cure  for  spots  in  the  eyes,  and  many 
village  doctresses  yet  recommend,  and  apparently 
still  employ  it,  as  an  application  to  inflamed  eyes, 
though  it  is  not  only  a  most  painful,  but  a  highly 
dangerous  substance.  How  so  virulent  a  juice 
came  ever  to  be  regarded  as  a  useful  domestic 
medicine  may  excite  our  wonder,  but  the  praises 
of  the  old  writers  of  this  poisonous  plant  yet  stand 
recorded  for  our  perusal. 

All  the  old  herbalists  of  this  kingdom  repeat  the 
fancy  of  Pliny.  "  It  is,"  says  one  of  them,  "  named 
from  the  Greek  word  cheUdon,  which  signifies 
a  swallow,  because,"  they  say,  "  if  you  put  out  the 
eyes  of  young  swallows  when  they  are  in  the  nest, 
the  old  one  will  recover  them  again  with  this 
herb."  Prom  our  old  poets,  too,  we  learn  how 
general  was  this  persuasion.    Cowley  says  :  — 
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"  Ten  thousand  blessings  may  the  gods  bestow 
Upon  the  tuneful  swallow  ! 

For  that  the  use  of  a  choice  plant  thou  'st  taught, 

Which  ne'er  before  blind  man  had  seen  or  sought. 

Of  thee  large  rent  now  every  house  receives, 

For  the  nest  which  they  to  thee  let  under  th'  eaves  ; 

The  painted  spring's  whole  train  on  thee  attend, 

Yet  naught  thou  seest  which  thou  canst  more  commend  : 

This  plant  a  special  favour  has  for  thee. 

When  thou  com'st  th'  others  come — that  wont  suffice  ; 

At  thy  return,  away  with  thee  she  flies  : 

Yet  we  to  it  must  more  engagements  own, — 

'Tis  a  small  thing  to  heal  the  eyes  alone  : 

Ten  thousand  torments  of  our  life  it  cures, 

From  which  good  Fortune  you,  bless'd  bird,  secures." 

The  name  of  Celandine  is  probably  a  corruption 
of  Chelidonium,  and  in  some  places  it  is  yet  called 
Swallow-wort,  as  well  as  Tetter- wort.  The  popular 
notion  alluded  to  by  the  poet,  that  the  plant  comes 
with  the  swallow  and  dies  at  its  departure,  is  not 
quite  correct,  for  it  is  not  commonly  to  be  found  at 
the  end  of  September. 


CELERY-LEAVED  OKOWPOOT.  -Samnculus  sceleratus. 


CELERY-LEAVED  CROWFOOT.  —Ranunculus 

scelerdtus. 

Nat.  Orel.  Ranunculaceje. 

This  particular  species  of  Crowfoot  is  selected 
for  illustration  because  less  commonly  known  than 
the  Buttercups — 

"  The  gold-eyed  kingcups  fine," 

which  are  Crowfoots  too,  and  which,  though  beau- 
tiful, are  very  deleterious  plants.    All  the  Crow- 
foots are  more  or  less  acrid,  if  we  except  the  pretty 
white-flowering  Water   Crowfoot    (E.  aqudtilis), 
which  lies  on  the  streams  in  summer,  and  which 
appears  to  be  innocent  of  poison.    The  Celery- 
leaved  species  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  our 
native  kinds,  and  is  apparently  the  only  one  known 
to  have  proved  fatal  to  man,  though  the  properties 
of  other  species  would  doubtless  render  them  so. 
A  very  small  portion  of  the  leaf  or  flower  of  this 
plant  will,  if  swallowed,  excite  acute  pain  and 
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inflammation  ;  and,  when  applied  externally,  it  in- 
flames and  irritates  the  skin,  and  will,  if  long  con- 
tinued, raise  a  blister  most  difficult  to  heal.  It  is 
believed  to  be  used  by  mendicants,  as  Gerarde 
says,  other  species  are.  "  Cunning  beggars,"  says 
our  old  herbalist,  "  doe  use  to  stampe  the  leaves, 
and  lay  it  unto  their  legs  and  amies,  which  causeth 
such  filthy  ulcers  as  we  daily  see  among  such 
wicked  vagabondes  to  move  the  people  the  more  to 
pittie."  The  acrid  principle,  however,  in  all  the 
tribe  is  very  volatile.  Heat  dissipates  it,  and  hence 
the  plants  are  not  injurious  in  hay ;  and  the  leaves 
of  this  peculiarly  virulent  species  have  been  boiled 
and  eaten.  Cattle  generally  refuse  the  plant  when 
fresh,  as  they  do  the  Buttercups,  but  when  this 
Celery-leaved  kind  grows  on  dry  soils,  it  loses  so 
much  of  its  acridity,  that  it  becomes  fitted  for  their 
food,  and  in  some  parts  of  Scotland  is  commonly 
cropped  by  them.  The  author  thinks,  from  some 
observations  on  this  plant  when  growing  on  salt- 
marshes,  that  it  there  loses  also  its  acrid  property. 

It  is  very  common  in  watery  places,  and  is  con- 
spicuous by  its  size,  although  its  flowers  are  small. 
It  has  an  erect  hollow  stem,  one,  two,  or  three 
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feet  high,  and  much  branched.  The  upper  leaves 
are  without  stalks,  and  are  divided  into  narrow 
segments ;  the  lower  ones  are  on  stalks,  and  their 
segments  broader.  The  small  yellow  flowers  are 
placed  in  a  green  hairy  flower-cup,  of  which  the 
leaflets  turn  backwards  at  the  points. 

The  instance  of  fatal  poisoning  from  this  plant  is 
mentioned  in  the  French  "  Chemical  and  Medical 
Journal"  of  1836,  where  it  is  stated  that  a  man  at 
Bevay,  in  the  north  of  France,  swallowed  by  mis- 
take a  glassful  of  juice,  which  had  been  kept  for 
some  time  as  a  remedy  for  vermin.  The  unfor- 
tunate man  was  four  hours  afterwards  seized  with 
violent  symptoms  of  illness,  and  in  two  days  after- 
wards expired. 

Scarcely  less  virulent  in  its  effects  is  our  Bul- 
bous-rooted Crowfoot  (R  bulbdsus),  the  Buttercup, 
which  we  so  gladly  Avelcome  when  the  "  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone,  and  the  flowers 
appear  in  the  earth."  Every  meadow  and  grassy 
spot  is  in  May  enlivened  by  its  beauty,  and  many 
a  poet  of  oldest  times  welcomed  the  Goldcup  and 
Kingcup,  as  the  poet-heart  welcomes  it  now.  Cattle 
usually  leave  this  plant  uncropped;  but  if  they 
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happen  to  eat  it,  the  mouth  becomes  blistered. 
Schoolboys  sometimes  cut  the  root  in  slices,  and, 
after  drying  it,  eat  it  with  their  bread  and  butter,' 
but  if  taken  fresh  this  root,  which  is  like  a  small 
turnip,  is  powerfully  emetic.    The  fresh  leaves  of 
the  plant,  especially  the  deeper  green  ones,  are  very 
acrid,  though  varying  in  strength  according  to  the 
season  as  well  as  the  place  in  which  they  grow. 
A  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Taylor,  in  which 
a  young  lady,  fifteen  years  of  age,  ate  several  stems 
and  flowers  of  this  plant,  sucking  the  juices  of 
many  more.    In  six  hours  acute  pain  and  delirium 
ensued,  and  after  eight  days  of  illness  she  was  left 
in  a  state  of  great  debility  from  this  imprudence. 
Four  persons  also  Avho  partook  of  chicken-broth 
containing  these  roots,  exhibited  symptoms  of  poi- 
soning.   Though  prescribed  by  the  older  physi- 
cians, this  plant  is  now  rejected  in  ordinary  medical 
practice,  though,  as  Gerarde  remarks  of  the  Crow- 
foots, "  the  knowledge  of  them  is  as  necessarie  to 
the  physition  as  the  other  herbes,  to  the  end  they 
may  shun  the  same."    Dr.  Edward  Hamilton  re- 
lates, that  in  preparing  the  juice  of  this  plant,  an 
acrid  vapour  brought  on  most  painful  sensations  in 
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the  eyes  and  nose.  He  also  mentions  the  case  of 
a  sailor,  who,  having  inhaled  the  smoke  of  the 
Buttercup,  which  was  burnt  with  other  herbs  in  a 
censer,  became  so  ill  as  to  die  in  consequence. 

The  Upright  Meadow  Crowfoot  (R.  dcris),  which 
is  a  taller  plant  than  the  last,  with  cylindrical  un- 
fuiTowed  flower-stalks,  and  which  is  very  common 
in  meadows  and  pastures  in  the  later  season,  flower- 
ing from  June  to  October,  is  an  equally  virulent 
plant.    We  have  fifteen  species  of  Ranunculus,  and 
have  therefore  not  attempted  any  minute  descrip- 
tion.   All  have  a  general  resemblance,  and  all  must 
be  regarded  as  dangerous.   The  species  called  Corn 
Crowfoot  (R.  arvensis),  which  grows  in  cornfields,  is 
well  known  as  a  powerfully  acrid  plant,  and  it  has 
proved  very  injurious  to  sheep,  which  unfortunately 
will  eat  it  with  avidity.    It  is  not  a  frequent  herb. 
It  has  a  tall  branched  stem,  with  small  pale  yellow 
flowers  in  June,  and  may  readily  be  distinguished 
from  the  other  species  by  its  large  prickly  seeds. 
The  fresh  root  applied  to  the  finger  has  brought  on 
immediate  pain,  and  produced  a  most  troublesome 
blister  in  a  few  hours  ;  and  M.  Bruynon  records  that 
a  dog  was  killed  in  four  minutes  by  three  ounces 
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of  its  juice.  The  two  species  of  Ranunculus,  termed 
Spearwort,  which  are  like  tall  Buttercups,  with  long, 
narrow,  and  uncut  leaves,  are  also  poisonous.  They 
both  grow  in  watery  places,  and  are  common  in 
summer  and  the  early  part  of  autumn.  The 
smaller  of  these  plants  (H.  Ftdmmula)  acts  very 
rapidly  as  an  emetic,  and  it  is  used  externally  in 
the  Hebrides  in  raising  blisters,  and  also  as  a  medi- 
cine for  cattle. 

Not  only  are  the  various  species  of  Ranunculus 
poisonous  plants,  but  all  the  plants  which,  from 
being  allied  to  them,  are  included  by  botanists  in  the 
Ranunculaceous  tribe,  are  deleterious.  The  Monks- 
hood, the  Baneberry,  the  Anemone,  and  the  Helle- 
bores, receive  distinct  notice  in  this  little  book,  and 
others  require  a  passing  remark.  The  Marsh 
Marigold  {Cdltlia  palustris),  which  is  common  in 
spring  on  marshy  places,  and  is  like  a  very  large 
Buttercup,  partakes  of  the  acridity  of  that  plant, 
but  in  a  far  less  degree.  Its  golden  flower  is  the 
size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  and  its  large  angular 
leaves  are  heart-shaped  at  the  base.  Its  unex- 
panded  buds  are  sometimes  pickled  with  vinegar 
instead  of  capers ;  but,  as  Professor  Burnett  re- 
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marks  that  the  activity  of  these  plants  is  increased 
by  vinegar,  it  would  be  better  not  to  use  the  buds 
for  this  purpose.  The  beautiful  Traveller's  Joy 
{Clematis  Vitdlba),  so  ornamental  to  the  hedges  on 
calcareous  soils,  flinging  its  clusters  of  white  flowers, 
and  trailing  its  green  sprays,  and  winding  there  its 
flexible  twigs,  is  a  very  corrosive  plant.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  ever  used  medicinally,  and 
is  too  acrid  to  be  dangerous  to  children  by  inviting 
them  to  taste.  The  Common  Meadow  Hue  (T/ia- 
Mctrumfldvum),  Avith  its  wedge-shaped  leaflets  and 
yellow  flowers,  something  like  those  of  the  Garden 
Rue,  is  so  acrid  that  cattle  will  not  touch  it.  The 
large  Globe  Flower  (Trollius  EnrojJceus),  more  often 
found  in  our  gardens  than  in  our  wild  places, 
though  it  grows  on  mountains  in  Westmoreland, 
has  some  acridity ;  so  too  has  the  flaunting  Peony, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  said  to  be  emetic,  while,  in  a 
less  degree,  the  acrid  principle  is  found  in  the  little 
plant  called  Mousetail  {Myosurus  minimus),  which 
grows  in  damp  places  in  the  fields,  and  has  leaves 
shaped  like  those  of  grass,  and  small  yellow  flowers. 

These  plants  comprehend  our  native  species  of 
the  Ranunculaceous  tribe,  with  the  exception  of 
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two  common  garden  flowers,  which,  from  having 
been  naturalized,  are  included  in  lists  of  British 
plants,  and  against  which  some  caution  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  needless  to  describe  the  Larkspur 
{Delphinium  Consolida),  the  blue  flowers  of  which 
cast  a  bright  hue  over  some  of  the  sandy  or  chalky 
fields  about  Cambridge  and  other  places.  The 
leaves  and  stalks  of  this  plant  possess  considerable 
acridity,  and  the  seeds  are  poisonous.  The  plant 
is  said  to  be  used  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
cosmetics,  which,  though  at  first  improving  the 
appearance  of  the  skin,  ultimately  corrode  it. 

The  Common  Columbine  (Aguilegia  vulgaris)  is 
thought  to  be  truly  wild  in  some  places,  and  is 
often  found  in  woods,  whence  it  has  escaped  from 
gardens.  It  has  astringent  and  acrid  properties, 
and  the  seeds  are  said  by  Professor  Lindley  to  be 
simply  tonic.  Linnaeus  records  of  this  plant,  how- 
ever, that  children  have  died  from  too  large  a  dose 
of  some  preparation  made  of  it,  and  belonging  as 
it  does  to  so  dangerous  a  tribe,  it  should  never  be 
included  among  domestic  medicines.  The  old  wri- 
ters on  plants  recommend  it  for  various  maladies, 
and  it  is  of  very  old  use  in  this  kingdom  as  a  remedy 
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for  the  illness  known  to  our  modern  nurses  as  the 
Red-gam,  but  which  our  earliest  writers  termed 
Red-gounde.  For  this  eruption  the  old  medicinal 
books  prescribe  several  cures,  and  Mr.  Albert  Way 
quotes  William  Langham  as  recommending  the 
water  of  Columbine  as  "  goode  for  young  children 
to  drinke  agaynst  the  red  gum  or  fellon." 


BLACK  OR  GARDEN  NIGHTSHADE.— 

Solatium  nigrum. 

Nat.  Orel.  Solanace*. 

This  plant  is  a  common  garden  weed  in  many 
places,  and  is  to  be  found  also  in  neglected  spots, 
under  walls,  or  on  heaps  of  rubbish,  on  the  sea-beach, 
or  neighbouring  cliff.  It  is  readily  known  from  the 
other  Nightshades  by  its  white  flowers,  which  have 
a  yellow  cone  in  the  centre,  and  which,  though 
smaller,  resemble  the  flower  of  the  potato.  The 
stem  is  about  a  foot  high,  with  rather  large  leaves, 
somewhat  of  an  oval  form,  with  waved  edges, 
slightly  downy,  and  of  a  dull  green.  In  this 
country  it  is  truly  an  herbaceous  annual ;  but  Dr. 
Withering  remarks  of  it,  "  In  Portugal  I  have  seen 
the  stem  from  half-an-inch  to  one  inch  in  diameter, 
cutting  like  hard  wood,  certainly  biennial,  pro- 
bably perennial,  the  stem  and  branches  becoming 
quite  black  with  age." 
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This  plant  has  a  faint,  disagreeable  odour,  which 
exerts  a  narcotic  influence  on  some  persons.  Every 
part  is  poisonous,  especially  the  berries,  which  are 
so  in  a  very  high  degree.    They  are  round  and 
juicy,  green  at  first,  and  afterwards  black,  and  full 
of  juicy  seeds.    As  they  are  not  nauseous,  children 
have  sometimes  eaten  them  and  died  in  conse- 
quence, and  they  are  known  to  have  proved  fatal 
to  poultry.    A  case  is  recorded  in  which  three 
children,  after  eating  them,  were  seized  with  deli- 
rium, spasms,  distortion  of  the  limbs,  and  all  the 
sad  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning.    Even  when 
the  leaves  of  this  plant  are  boiled,  the  deleterious 
properties  are  not  lost ;  for  Mr.  Rhind  refers  to 
a  case  in  which  a  mother  and  four  children,  having 
eaten  them,  boiled,  in  mistake  for  some  other  plant, 
were  seized  with  inflammation  and  mortification. 
The  effects  of  this  Nightshade  on  the  nervous 
system  are  known  to  be  very  uncertain,  and,  in  the 
instance  alluded  to,  the  father  of  the  family  who  had 
partaken  of  the  meal  remained  uninjured.  Climate 
and  culture  often  effect  considerable  change  in  the 
properties  of  plants;  and  we  know  of  no  native 
herb  which  seems  more  altered  by  these  conditions 
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than  the  Black  Nightshade.  Mr.  Backhouse  men- 
tions that  the  berries  of  this  species  are  collected 
and  cooked  by  the  inhabitants  of  Norfolk  Island, 
and  they  are  also  eaten  in  Russia.  In  some  parts 
of  North  America,  Kalm  found  its  leaves  used  as 
salad ;  and  in  the  Isle  of  France,  as  well  as  in  the 
Antilles,  the  leaves,  so  poisonous  in  our  climate, 
form  a  common  dish  at  table  prepared  as  spinach. 

The  plant  was  much  recommended  by  old  writers 
on  herbs,  as  an  application  in  cases  of  eruptive 
inflammation  ;  and  our  naturalist,  John  Ray,  recom- 
mends its  external  use ;  Avhile  the  Arabs  employ  it 
thus  even  in  the  present  day.  Some  herbalists  also 
praise  it  as  an  internal  remedy ;  the  ancient  Greek 
writers  having  prescribed  it.  But  as  the  old  English 
writer  on  plants,  Gerarde,  says,  "  Although  it  hath 
these  virtues,  yet  it  is  not  always  good  that  it 
should  be  applied  to  these  infirmities,  for  that 
many  times  there  happeneth  more  dangers  by  ap- 
plying these  remedies  than  by  the  disease  itself ;  " 
a  sentiment  in  which  modern  botanists  quite  concur. 


COMMON  YEW. — Taxtis  baccata. 


YE  W  -TREE . — Tax  us  baccata. 


Nat.  Ord.  Cokifer;e. 

Some  of  those  venerable-looking  Yews  to  be 
found  here  and  there  in  our  land,  are  indeed  trees 
of  "  old  antiquity."  Many  a  man  who  has  tra- 
velled over  ploughed  field,  or  up  some  weary  hill- 
side, sits  beneath  their  shadow  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  bell  which  has  summoned  him  to  the 
house  of  prayer.  But  when  first  that  broad  shadow 
was  flung  over  that  very  spot,  no  pilgrim,  weary 
though  he  might  be,  would  have  sought  its  re- 
freshing coolness.  The  deadly  Yew,  as  one  writer 
calls  it— the  double  fatal  Yew,  as  it  is  termed  by 
another — was  believed  to  shed  so  baleful  an  influ- 
ence, that  its  shadow  was  dreaded.  Pliny  had 
said  that  it  was  a  cursed  tree,  fatal  to  all  who  slept 
under  it;  and  believed  that  the  chinking-vessel 
made  of  yew-wood,  would  injure  him  who  imbibed 
its  contents.    That  the  poisonous  nature  of  this 
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tree  was  exaggerated,  we  well  know  now;  but 
though  we  dread  not  its  shadow,  we  cannot  claim 
for  the  Yew  the  praise  of  being  a  wholesome  plant. 
Cases  have  occurred  in  great  number  in  which  its 
leaves  have  proved  injurious  to  animals,  and  some 
in  which  they  have  been  fatal  to  man.    One  of  the 
oldest  writers  on  plants,  Theophrastus,  tells  how 
the  leaves  are  injurious  to  horses  ;  and  later  botan- 
ists have  proved  the  truth  of  his  warning.  A 
considerable  diversity  of  opinion  has  indeed  ex- 
isted in  modern  times  on  this  subject;  for  horses 
and  sheep  have  been  known  to  live  and  thrive 
where  there  were  Yew-hedges,  and  cattle  have 
been  seen  browsing  on  their  branches.    But  in 
the  course  of  years,  several  instances  became  known 
in  which  cattle  had  undoubtedly  been  killed  by 
eating  dried  clippings  of  Yew-hedges ;  and  inves- 
tigations were  entered  upon  to  discover  whether 
green  Yew-leaves  could  possibly  be  less  deleterious 
than  the  withered  foliage.   Professor  Wiborg  made 
a  large  number  of  experiments  on  animals,  by- 
giving  them  Yew-leaves  in  both  these  conditions, 
and  in  various  quantities ;  from  which  it  appeared 
that  the  foliage  eaten  alone  proved  fatal  to  animals, 
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especially  to  horses,  but  that  when  mingled  with 
twice  or  thrice  the  quantity  of  oats,  it  might  be 
used  without  danger.  The  peasants  on  some  of 
the  mountains  of  Hanover  had  long  since  dis- 
covered this,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  mix 
Yew-leaves  with  other  green  herbage  for  fodder. 
They  had  also  ascertained  the  fact,  that  as  animals 
became  accustomed  to  the  use  of  Ycav  as  food,  it 
became  less  dangerous  to  them.  Poultry  have 
been  known  to  die  in  consequence  of  eating  the 
leaves. 

It  is  strange  that  a  plant  so  long  recognised  as 
poisonous,  should  have  ever  been  used  as  a  village 
medicine ;  but  the  leaves  were  commonly  given  to 
children  even  a  few  years  since,  though  we  trust 
the  practice  is  now  abolished.  A  sad  anecdote 
is  recorded  by  Dr.  Percival  of  Manchester,  of  the 
injurious  consequences  of  these  leaves,  used  as  a 
household  medicine.  The  mother  of  three  children, 
finding  them  indisposed,  mixed  up  a  spoon  fid 
of  dried  Yew-leaves  with  sugar,  and  sharing  it  in 
equal  parts,  administered  it  to  her  little  ones, 
giving  them  afterwards  a  meal  of  porridge  and 
buttermilk.    The  little  creatures  were  blithe  and 
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blooming  as  ever  after  the  poisonous  close ;  and  the 
poor  mother  finding,  two  days  afterwards,  that 
the  malady  for  which  it  was  given  still  remained 
uncured,  gave"  them  a  dose  of  the  fresh  leaves  of 
the  plant,  and  made  their  next  meal  of  gruel,  with 
nettles  boiled  in  it.  In  a  few  hours  the  children 
all  sunk  into  that  sleep  from  which  there  is  no 
awaking  here.  Mr.  Loudon  mentions,  in  his  "  Ar- 
boretum," the  case  of  a  young  lady  who  died  in  a 
similar  way,  by  having  drunk  a  decoction  of  Yew- 
leaves,  mistaking  it  for  Rue.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  young  shoots  of  the  tree  are  an  irritant 
poison  both  to  man  and  animals. 

Most  of  us  who  have  lived  in  the  country  have 
eaten  of  the  Yew-berries,  but  children  should  not 
be  allowed  to  do  this.  Gerarde  remarks  of  the 
tree,  "  It  is,  as  Galen  reporteth,  of  a  venemous 
qualitie,  and  against  man's  nature.  Dioscorides 
writeth,  and  generally  all  that  have  heretofore 
dealt  in  the  facultie  of  herbes,  that  the  Yew-tree 
is  very  venemous  to  be  taken  inwardly ;  and  that  if 
any  doe  sleepe  under  the  shadow  of  it,  it  causeth 
sicknesse  and  oftentimes  death.  Moreover,  they 
say,  that  the  fruit  hereof  being  eaten,  is  not  only 
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dangerous  and  deadly  unto  man,  but  if  birds  doe 
eat  thereof,  it  causeth  them  to  cast  their  feathers, 
and  many  times  to  die.    All  which,  I  dare  boldly 
affirm,  is  altogether  untrue ;  for  when  1  was  young, 
and  went  to  schoole,  divers  of  my  schoole-fellows, 
and  likewise  myselfe,  did  eat  our  fils  of  the  berries 
of  this  tree ;  and  have  not  only  slept  under  the 
shadow  thereof,  but  among  the  branches  also,  with- 
out any  hurt  at  all;  and  that  not  one  time,  but 
many  times."    The  old  herbalist  was  right  as  to 
the  juicy  pulp  of  the  beautiful  coral  cup  which 
forms  the  Yew-berry.    Sweet  and  mawkish  it  is, 
pleasant  only  to  childhood's  taste,  but  it  is  per- 
fectly harmless.    Within  it,  however,  lies  a  bitter, 
poisonous  seed,  which,  if  inadvertently  swallowed, 
might  bring  pain  and  danger,  and  if  even  taken 
in  small  numbers  might  cause  death.    Birds  are 
fond  of  these  glutinous  berries,  which  coming  in 
winter  are  very  useful  to  them. 

We  need  not  describe  the  thick  trunk  or  massy 
branches  of  the  Yew,  nor  its  deep,  dark,  evergreen 
foliage,  for  their  appearance  is  too  commonly  known 
to  need  this.  Nor  will  we  linger  on  the  hard,  tough 
Yew-wood,  once  so  praised  by  the  archers ;  nor  of 
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the  ancient  use  of  the  "  Mourner  Yew,"  above  the 
graves  of  the  loved.  It  flowers  in  March  and  April, 
bearing  little  oval  catkins,  which  are  scaly  below, 
and  which,  having  numerous  stamens,  are  rendered 
yellow  by  the  dust  on  their  anthers.  Other  flowers 
bearing  only  pistils  are  formed  of  scales. 


DWAltP  ELDER.  -Sambucus  Mbulus. 


DWARF  ELDER. — Sambucus  Ebulus. 


Nat.  Orel.  Caprifoliaceje. 

This  plant  lias  an  angular  furrowed  stem,  which, 
unlike  the  trunk  of  the  Elder-tree,  is  green  and 
not  woody.  Its  odour  would  at  once  remind  us 
of  that  tree,  but  the  scent  of  the  foliage  is  more 
powerfully  disagreeable,  and  when  bruised,  is  so 
fetid  as  to  be  repulsive.  The  stem  is  about  three 
feet  high,  the  leaves  consisting  of  leaflets  arranged 
on  each  side  of  a  leafstalk,  pointed,  with  sharp 
notches  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  dull  green  hue.  In 
June  it  bears  large  clusters  of  purplish-pink  flowers, 
which  have  conspicuous  purple  anthers,  and  which 
possess  a  disagreeable  scent  like  that  of  the  leaves. 
In  autumn  it  bears  black  round  berries. 

The  berries,  and  also  decoctions  made  of  the 
bark  and  root  of  this  plant,  are  very  old  village 
medicines,  and  are  apparently  still  in  occasional 
use  in  country  places.    They  are  violently  emetic 
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and  dangerous,  and  their  operation  on  the  system 
is  so  uncertain  that  even  medical  practitioners 
reject  them.  A  woman  is  known  to  have  died 
from  taking  an  infusion  of  fresh  Elder-root;  but 
whether  of  this  plant  or  the  Elder-tree  does  not 
seem  certain,  though  most  medical  botanists  con- 
sider the  dwarf  species  as  the  more  powerful  of  the 
two  plants. 

The  other  native  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra),  the 
well-known  tree,  the  white  flowers  of  which  often, 
in  May  and  June,  render  the  hedge  by  the  lane 
unpleasant  with  their  scent,  has  similar  but  ap- 
parently less  powerful  properties.  The  rich  claret- 
coloured  wine  made  from  its  purplish-black  fruits, 
though  very  pleasant  in  the  cold  season  of  the 
year,  is  very  inebriating.  The  berries  are  said  to 
poison  poultry,  and  even  the  flowers  are  recorded 
to  have  poisoned  pea-fowls.  The  former  have, 
while  uncooked,  a  rank  flavour,  and  are  doubtless 
unwholesome  in  that  condition.  The  wine  made 
from  taem  is  still  drunk  in  villages,  but  it  was 
some  years  since  in  much  more  general  use  j  and 
the  Elder-tree  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated 
in  this  country  for  these  fruits,  and  is  yet  valued 
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in  many  a  cottage-garden  by  the  country  housewife 
for  the  sake  of  the  Elder-berries.  Pew  plants  will 
flourish  beneath  its  boughs,  and  few  country  people 
will  sit  beneath  its  shade,  as  the  scent  of  the  tree 
is  believed  to  be  prejudicial  to  health. 

It  would  be  well  if  medicines  prepared  from 
either  kind  of  Elder  were  altogether  banished  from 
use  in  villages ;  and  if  the  Elder-flower  ointment, 
in  such  general  request,  or  the  infusion  of  its 
blossoms  as  a  cosmetic,  or  the  juices  of  its  berries 
made  into  wine  or  jelly,  were  all  the  uses  derived 
from  this  tree.  The  old  writers  on  plants,  however, 
recommended  it  in  various  ways;  and  it  was  so 
prized,  that  the  great  Boerhaave  is  said  to  have  taken 
off  his  hat  reverentially  whenever  he  passed  the 
Elder.  The  most  frequent  medicinal  use  in  these 
days  of  the  plant,  seems  to  be  an  infusion  of  the 
fresh  or  dried  flowers  for  a  cold ;  but  this  me- 
dicine is  objectionable,  as  it  promotes  an  excess  of 
heat,  and  is  followed  by  debility.  Dr.  Christison 
mentions  a  case  in  which  a  dose  of  the  leaves 
caused  serious  illness  for  more  than  a  week ;  and 
he  considers  that  both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of 
this  tree  act  as  an  irritant  poison.    A  preparation 
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made  from  these  is  an  old  country  medicine  for 
rheumatism.  The  highly  dangerous  inner  bark 
was  also  much  in  use  as  a  household  medicine  in 
the  olden  time,  and  its  violent  action  has  caused 
inflammation  and  even  death. 

The  opinion  of  the  noxious  influence  of  the  scent 
of  the  tree  has  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  earliest 
times.  Evelyn  records,  in  all  good  faith,  a  tradition 
of  a  certain  house  in  Spain,  which  "  being  seated 
among  Elder-trees,  diseased  and  killed  almost  all 
the  inhabitants;  which,  when  at  last  these  were 
grubbed  up,  became  a  wholesome  place."  Some 
modern  botanists  consider  it  unsafe  to  sleep  be- 
neath the  shade  of  the  tree.  The  wood  is  useful 
for  various  purposes.  This  tree  was  called  by  the 
Anglo-Saxons  Ellarn,  Eldrun,  Ellen,  Burtre,  or 
Hydul-tre ;  and,  in  modern  times,  it  is  called  Bour- 
tree  in  Scotland.  It  is  probably  not  truly  indige- 
nous to  our  land.  The  notion  that  Judas  hanged 
himself  upon  the  Elder  is  a  very  old  one;  and 
Sir  John  Mandeville,  writing  in  1356  an  account 
of  his  visit  to  Jerusalem,  speaks  of  the  identical 
tree  as  being  still  shown  to  travellers. 


BLACK  BRYONY.— Tamus  communis. 
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Nat.  Ord.  Dioscorace^e. 

Who  of  us,  in  our  rambles  during  May,  have 
not  admired  the  lovely  wreaths  of  Bryony,  which 
hang  down  in  graceful  festoons  among  the  boughs, 
or  wind  about  the  stems  of  woodland  trees  ?  The 
large  heart-shaped  leaves  of  rich  glossy  green  are 
far  more  conspicuous  than  the  little  green  flowers 
which  form  a  long  drooping  cluster  on  slender 
stalks  ;  the  pistils  and  stamens  growing  each  on 
separate  plants.  The  plant  is,  next  to  the  Hop 
and  Honeysuckle,  our  most  graceful  and  attractive 
climber ;  but  it  is  not,  like  the  one  of  these,  whole- 
some, or  like  the  other,  fragrant. 

This  Bryony  was  a  herb  in  great  request  among 
simplers  of  the  olden  times,  and  it  is  still  used  by 
quacks  and  by  village  doctresscs.  The  old  writers 
confounded  this  and  the  Red-berried  Bryony  toge- 
ther in  their  descriptions,  apparently  considering 
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them  equally  efficacious, — and  the  acrid,  irritant 
properties  of  the  roots  of  both  are  very  similar; 
but  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that,  in  present  times, 
the  use  of  the  other  species  is  more  frequent  than 
of  this  in  village  practice.  Medicines  made  from 
this  root  should  be  altogether  rejected ;  they  are 
highly  dangerous,  producing  at  first  an  acrid  and 
bitter  flavour,  then  a  sensation  of  burning;  and 
Dr.  Taylor  says  that  two  cases  of  death,  the  one 
from  the  juices  of  the  leaves,  the  other  from  an 
infusion  of  the  root,  are  recorded  of  this  plant. 
In  some  country  places  the  roots,  beaten  into  a 
pulpy  mass,  are  externally  applied  as  a  stimulating 
plaister ;  but  the  village  doctresses  who  have  used 
these  have  sometimes  found  blisters  raised,  and 
sufferings  excited,  which  they  coidd  not  heal  nor 
allay.  Heat  and  repeated  washings  will  destroy 
the  acridity  of  these  roots ;  and  a  wholesome  flour- 
like powder  is  said  to  be  obtained  from  them,  as 
from  the  tubers  of  the  Cuckoo-pint. 

During  September,  when  these  Bryony  leaves  arc 
tinged  with  a  purplish  or  yellow  hue,  their  grace- 
ful festoons,  adorned  with  clusters  of  large  green 
berries,  are  to  be  seen  in  most  of  our  woods. 
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These  fruits  are  larger  and  more  oval  than  those 
of  the  Red-berried  Bryony;  and  at  this  season 
remind  us  of  small  clusters  of  green  grapes,  and 
give  a  significance  to  the  old  name  of  the  plant, 
which  was  called  Wild  Vine.  By  October,  these 
have  ripened  into  a  glossy  bright  scarlet  hue. 
They  are  violently  emetic,  and  probably  a  very  few 
of  them  would  cause  death.  The  Canadian  Indians 
use  this  Bryony  to  a  great  extent  as  an  external 
application. 
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In  a  little  work  like  this,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  treat  at  any  length  of  the  poisonous  Mushrooms 
— or  Toadstools,  as  they  are  called — even  had  the 
author  the  ability  to  do  this.  A  large  number  of 
these  plants  are  well  known  to  be  poisonous,  and 
instances  of  suffering  and  death  produced  by 
inadvertence  in  eating  them,  are  frequent  both  in 
this  and  other  countries.  There  is  the  greater 
danger,  as  neither  the  scent,  flavour,  nor  colour 
can  be  depended  upon,  as  an  indication  of  safety. 
One  thing  may  be  relied  on,  that  Mushrooms, 
having  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  are  certainly 
unwholesome  ;  and  that  those  growing  by  water, 
or  on  thickly-shaded  spots,  and  in  damp  darkened 
places,  to  which  the  air  has  little  access,  will 
always  be  more  or  less  so,  of  whatever  species  they 
may  happen  to  be.  Orange-red  and  rosc-colonred 
Mushrooms  are   generally,  though   not  always. 
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poisonous  ;  and  Dr.  Badham,  in  his  very  interesting 
work  on  the  "  Esculent  Funguses  of  England," 
tells  us  that  those  which  are  bitter  or  styptic,  or 
that  burn  the  mouth  on  mastication,  or  parch  the 
throat  when  they  have  been  swallowed,  should  be 
put  aside.  He  adds  that  "  those  which  yield 
spiced  milk,  of  whatever  colour,  should  be  held, 
notwithstanding  exceptions,  in  suspicion,  as  an 
unsafe  dairy  to  deal  with."  This  author  remarks, 
too,  that  the  old  and  very  general  practice  adopted 
by  cooks,  of  dressing  Fungi  with  a  silver  spoon 
(which  is  supposed  to  become  tarnished  when 
their  juices  are  of  a  deleterious  quality,  and  then 
only,)  is  an  error  which  cannot  be  too  generally 
known  and  exposed,  as  many  lives,  especially  on 
the  Continent,  have  been  and  still  are  sacrificed  to 
it  annually.  No  one  who  reads  that  work,  or 
others  on  the  Mushroom  tribe,  can  fail  to  lament 
that  there  is,  as  the  author  remarks,  the  loss  to 
this  country  annually  of  a  large  amount  of  useful 
and  even  delicious  food,  by  the  neglect  of  many 
plants  of  this  tribe,  which  are  ignorantly  regarded 
as  poisonous  ;  but  until  information  can  be  more 
generally  disseminated  respecting  them,  or  until 
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we  have,  as  the  people  of  Rome  have,  an  official 
inspector  of  Fungi,  the  greatest  caution  must 
be  observed  in  their  use.  Gerarde's  counsel  may 
be  taken  in  this  matter.  "  I  give  my  advice," 
says  the  old  herbalist,  "  to  those  that  love  such 
strange  and  new-fangled  meats,  to  beware  of 
licking  honey  among  thorns,  lest  the  sweetness  of 
the  one  do  not  countervail  the  sharpness  and 
pricking  of  the  other." 

The  most  virulent  of  our  native  species  of  Toad- 
stool seems  to  be  the  Ply  Mushroom  {Amanita 
muscdrid),  a  large  and  beautiful  plant,  with  a 
tall  pillar -like  stalk,  and  an  umbrella  or  cap 
measuring  from  three  to  six  inches  across.  It 
grows  in  pastures,  and  would  not  fail  to  be  admired 
for  its  bright  red  or  orange  colour,  varied  by  small 
white  or  yellowish  dots.  It  is  a  powerful  poison, 
and  in  Kamschatka  it  is  used  in  various  ways  to 
produce  intoxication.  A  brownish-orange  Fungus 
found  growing  in  numbers  on  heaps  of  manure, 
the  Half-rounded  Agaric  {Agdricus  semiglobatus), 
is  poisonous  ;  and  that  very  common  bright  brown 
Toadstool,  the  Bulbous  Agaric  {Agdricus  bulbo'sus), 
which  abounds  among  grass,  and  in  woods  in 
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autumn,  and  has  the  odour  of  Horseradish,  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  our  native  species. 
Mr.  Sowerby  states  that  it  was  the  Half-rounded 
species  which  nearly  proved  fatal  to  a  whole  family, 
who  had  gathered  it  by  mistake  for  the  Common 
Mushroom  in  Hyde  Park.      A  case  of  poison 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  in  which  the  author 
resides,  in  which  a  boy,  having  eaten  some  poisonous 
fungus,  was  relieved  by  medical  assistance  from 
the  most  violent  symptoms  of  illness,  but  afterwards 
became  emaciated  to  an  extraordinary  degree  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison  ;  and  the  skin  was  at  one 
time  covered  with  small  blisters.    A  circumstance 
known  to  Dr.  William  Burns  is  thus  related  by 
him  to  the  author  :— «  Some  of  the  children  of  a 
respectable  shopkeeper  in  Forfarshire  collected  a 
quantity  of  what  they  erroneously  supposed  to  be 
eatable  Mushrooms,  took  them  home,  got  their 
mother  to  cook  them,  and  then  the  whole  family 
partook  of  the  dainty  dish.    All  were  soon  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  though  medical  assistance  was 
immediately  procured,  it  was   for   several  days 
doubtful  whether  the  lives  of  the  boys  and  younger 
girls  could  be  saved.    They  did,  in  a  measure, 
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recover,  but  it  was  obvious  that  their  health  was 
permanently  injured. 

"  Some  time  ago,  when  on  a  visit  to  the  town  in 
which  they  dwelt,  I  asked  an  acquaintance  about 
this  family,  and  his  reply  was,  '  They  are  all  dead, 
except  the  two  eldest  girls  ;  the  rest  never  got  over 
that  Mushroom  affair.'  These  two  had  not  eaten 
so  freely  of  the  Mushrooms  as  the  others."  Dr. 
Burns  remarks  that  these  Fungi  were  gathered  in 
a  wood  where  he  never  saw  an  eatable  Mushroom 
growing,  though  an  abundance  of  excellent  ones 
grew  on  an  open  common  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 
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PART  II. 


PLANTS  FROM  WHICH  POISONOUS  SUBSTANCES 
AEE  DERIVED. 


WHITE  POPPY. — Papdver  sommfemm. 

Nat.  Ord.  Papavekace/E. 

The  species  of  Poppy  figured  in  our  plate  is 
not  considered  truly  indigenous  to  this  country, 
but  it  has  long  since  become  naturalized.  On 
many  sandy  spots  near  the  sea,  and  in  cornfields 
and  other  places,  we  may,  in  July,  see  the  showy 
flower  on  a  smooth  stem  two  or  three  feet  hieh 
Both  stem  and  leaves  are  of  one  tint  of  greyish- 
green,  and  the  large  leaves  are  heart-shaped  at  the 
base,  and  clasp  the  stern  ;  they  are  broad  and 
pointed,  and  their  edges  are  lobed  and  waved. 
The  flower  is  sometimes  of  snow-white  tint,  but 
more  often  tinged  faintly  with  lilac,  and  it  has  a 
purple  spot  at  the  centre,  and  a  large  number  of 
stamens. 
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When  the  stem  of  this  plant  is  cut,  a  thick  white 
milk  oozes  from  it.  This  is  powerfully  narcotic, 
and  furnishes  the  opium  which  is  a  valuable 
medicine  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful,  but  which 
is  said  by  Dr.  Christison  to  be  the  poison  which, 
more  than  any  other,  comes  within  the  cognizance 
of  the  physician.  It  is  too  often  taken  by  those 
who,  in  the  agony  of  remorse  or  despair,  forgetful 
of  God  and  eternity,  and 

"  Glad  to  be  hurled 
Anywhere,  anywhere  out  of  the  world," 

rush  unbidden  into  the  awful  presence  of  their  Maker. 
The  leaves,  seed-vessels,  and  indeed  all  parts  of  the 
plant  save  the  seeds,  yield  the  dangerous  juice ; 
and  though  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  death 
has  been  caused  by  eating  the  bitter  plant,  yet  it 
has  followed  various  preparations  made  from  portions 
of  it,  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  remarks—"  The  White 
Poppy-heads  yield  to  water,  in  the  form  of  decoction, 
a  poisonous  salt  capable  of  acting  deleteriously  on 
young  children.  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have 
occurred  from  the  injurious  use  of  syrup  of  Poppy- 
heads,  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  sweetened 
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decoction  of  these  capsules :"  and  public  journals 
have  lately  mentioned  cases  of  little  children  who 
were  killed  by  this  preparation,  given  to  promote 
sleep.  The  old  writers  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  narcotic  powers  of  this  herb.  Thus  Drayton 
says  :— 

"  Here  henbane,  poppy,  hemlock  here, 
Procuring  deadly  sleeping, 
Which  I  do  minister  with  fear, 
Not  fit  for  each  man's  keeping." 

and  Shakspeare  says  : — 

"  Not  poppy,  nor  mandragora, 
Nor  all  the  drowsy  syrups  of  the  world." 

The  opium  used  in  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
laudanum  which  is  made  by  dissolving  that  drug 
in  spirits  of  wine,  is  procured  from  Eastern  lands. 
Gerarde  remarks  of  it, — "  It  mitigateth  all  kindes 
of  paines,  but  it  leaveth  behind  it  oftentimes  a 
mischiefe  woorse  than  the  disease  itselfe."  Opium 
acts  as  a  poison  on  all  animals,  producing  symptoms 
more  or  less  powerful,  according  to  the  different 
development  of  the  nervous  system  in  different 
species.  With  its  effects  on  man,  all  have  been 
rendered  familiar  by  the  narratives  of  those  who 
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have  witnessed  the  extravagant  delusions  of  the 
Eastern  opium-eater,  and  the  terrible  prostration, 
and  often  premature  death,  consequent  on  its 
indulgence.  The  vivid  picture  drawn  by  one 
English  author  of  his  sensations  while  under  the 
influence  of  this  powerful  drug,  and  the  deep 
anguish  expressed  by  another,  who  gradually  fell 
into  its  use  till  it  seemed  a  necessary  of  life,  have 
told  us  somewhat  of  the  evils  of  opium-eating.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination  and  memory,  and  the 
wild  dreams  of  joy  which  it  creates,  can  only  be 
sought  by  those  who  forget  the  responsibility  of 
human  life,  and  the  eternal  consequence  of  present 
actions,  and  who  have  no  high  or  well-formed 
principle  of  duty  j  for  mind  and  body  are  alike 
injured  by  this  indulgence. 

The  large  fields  of  White  Poppies  which  in  some 
parts  of  the  kingdom  wave  so  gracefully  before  the 
winds  of  summer,  are  planted  chiefly  for  the  seed- 
vessels  which  are  used  as  fomentations  for  the 
relief  of  pain  ;  for  although  opium  has  been  made 
in  this  country,  and  is  considered  as  good  as  that 
brought  from  the  East,  yet  the  expense  of  labour, 
and  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  render  its 
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culture  unprofitable.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent 
this  Poppy  is  planted  for  the  oil  derived  from  its 
seed,  which  is  used  for  lamps,  and  also  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  seeds  are  almost  universally  con- 
sidered as  free  from  the  narcotic  properties  of  the 
plant.  Pliny,  in  the  words  of  his  translator,  Dr. 
Holland,  says  — "  Of  Garden  Poppies  there  be 
three  kinds  ;  first,  the  white,  whereof  the  seeds  in 
old  times  being  made  into  biskits  or  comfits  with 
honie,  were  served  up  as  a  junketting  dish.  The 
rusticall  peasants  of  this  countrie  were  wont  to 
guild,  or  glaze,  as  it  were,  the  upper  crust  of  their 
loaves  of  bread  with  yolkes  of  eggs,  and  then  to 
bestrew  it  with  Poppy  seeds,  which  would  cleave 
fast  with  it,  having  first  underlaid  the  bottom  crust 
with  ammi  or  anise  seed,  and  gitli ;  and  then  they 
put  them  into  the  oven,  being  thus  seasoned,  which 
gave  a  commendable  taste  to  their  bread  when 
baked."  In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  these  seeds 
Avere  commonly  strewed  over  confectionary,  and  a 
writer  of  that  day  commends  the  oil  which  was 
expressed  from  them,  as  "  delightful  to  be  eaten 
when  taken  with  bread."  The  Jews  in  our  own 
times  make  bread  strewed  with  Poppy  seeds,  which 
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is  doubtless  the  remains  of  an  Oriental  practice 
still  common  in  their  native  land.  Dr.  Kitto  thinks 
that  the  cracknels,  mentioned  as  brought  by  Barzillai 
to  David,  were  made  in  this  way.  Cowley  says  : — 

"  That  Ceres  with  my  flower  is  griev'd 
Some  think,  but  they  are  much  deceiv'd  ; 
For  where  her  richest  corn  she  sows, 
The  inmate  poppy  she  allows. 

Together  both  our  seeds  does  fling, 
And  bids  us  both  together  spring  : 
Good  cause,  for  my  sleep-giving  juice 
Does,  more  than  corn,  to  life  conduce. 

On  us  the  mortals  freely  feed  ; 

Of  other  plants  there's  little  need  : 

Full  of  poppy,  full  of  corn, 

Th'  Hesperian  garden  you  may  scorn. 

Bread's  more  refreshing  mixed  with  me, — 
Honey  and  I  with  bread  agree  : 
Our  taste  so  sweet,  it  can  excite 
The  weak  or  sated  appetite." 

Besides  the  White  Poppy,  we  have  several  others, 
but  we  need  not  describe  the  bright  scarlet  blossoms, 
which  so  often  in  our  fields  "  mock  the  hope  of  toil." 
They  all  possess  juices  similar  in  nature  to  those  of 
the  white  species,  but  far  less  powerful  in  degree. 
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The  odour  of  the  Common  Scarlet  Poppy  has  a 
narcotic  effect  in  a  close  room;  and  its  name  of 
Headache  is  older  than  any  of  its  familiar  names, 
except  the  Anglo-Saxon  one  of  Chesebolle,  Chebole,' 
or  Chybolle,  by  which  it  was  known  in  earliest 
times.  The  juice  is  more  powerful  in  the  seed- 
vessel  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  plant,  but  its 
quantity  is  small.  An  extract  prepared  from  this 
plant  is  made  into  a  syrup  for  children. 


FOX  GLOVE . — Digitalis  purpurea. 


Nat.  Ord.  Scrophulariacej!. 

The  handsomest  of  all  our  native  Poisonous  Plants 
is  the  Foxglove  ;  nor  need  we  fear  to  gather  it,  for 
no  ill  odour  is  given  out  by  it.  Many  a  pleasant 
woodland  or  green  lane  has  its  clump  of  Foxgloves ; 
and  they  sometimes  tower  over  the  ferns  and 
flowering  grasses  by  the  sides  of  meadows,  or  gleam 
to  the  summer  sunshine  far  away  up  the  limestone 
rock. 

The  stem  of  this  plant  is  commonly  three  feet  in 
height,  and  its  bells,  which  are  nearly  an  inch  in 
length,  grow  in  a  pyramid  nearly  a  foot  long. 
They  are  of  a  reddish-purple  colour,  marked  inside 
with  crimson  spots,  which  gleam  amid  soft  silky 
hairs.  The  leaves  are  dull  green  above,  and  greyish- 
green  beneath,  rather  wrinkled  and  notched  at  the 
edges,  some  of  the  larger  ones  half-a-foot  long,  and 
neither  flower  nor  foliage  has  any  odour ;  until  the 
latter  is  crushed,  when  its  scent  is  disagreeable. 
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The  accidental  poisoning  which  has  arisen  from 
Foxglove  seems  in  no  case  to  have  been  caused  by 
eating  the  plant,  which  is  generally,  in  country 
places,  known  to  contain  a  poison ;  but  many  in- 
stances are  recorded  in  which  death  has  ensued 
from  over-doses  of  the  powerful  medicine  derived 
from  it,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Digitalis.  It  is, 
in  the  hands  of  the  medical  practitioner,  a  valuable 
remedial  agent;  but  suffering  and  death  have  arisen 
from  its  use  by  empirics,  and  also  by  preparations 
of  Foxglove,  or  Throatwort,  as  it  is  called,  which 
have  been  used  as  a  domestic  medicine.  The 
Italians  have  for  some  centuries  past  used  Digitalis, 
though  with  some  ignorance  of  its  properties  ;  but 
it  has  only  of  ]ate  years  been  a  generally  recognised 
medicine  in  this  kingdom.  It  has  a  peculiar  effect 
in  lowering  a  too  active  circulation,  but  the  need  of 
caution  in  its  use  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  "  it 
has  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  lying,  as  it  were, 
for  a  time  latent,  and  accumulating  the  power  of 
repeated  doses ;  so  that  by  one  fell  swoop  the  heart- 
is  in  a  moment  palsied,  and  life  is  extinct," 

discs  of  death  by  Digitalis  need  not  be  cited,  but 
an  occurrence  recorded  in  the  "  Medical  Gazette  " 
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Nat.  Orel.  Composite. 

There  is  little  fear  that  the  rambler  in  the 
country  should  be  poisoned  by  this  plant ;  for  the 
strong-scented,  intensely  bitter  and  acrid  leaves 
would  not  be  eaten  in  sufficient  quantity  to  injure. 
Though  a  substance,  resembling  opium  in  property, 
is  yielded  by  the  foliage,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
it  exists  in  the  growing  plant  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities to  destroy  life.  Mr.  Rhind  remarks—"  Its 
narcotic  juice  is  so  acrid  in  itself,  or  so  mixed 
with  other  acrid  principles,  that  it  may  almost 
be  classed  with  vegetable  poisons."  And  Professor 
Burnett  says  of  this  and  the  Prickly  Lettuce, 
"  that  the  narcotic  principle  is  so  predominant 
in  them  that  they  are  uneatable,  if  not  abso- 
lutely poisonous."  The  intensely  bitter  flavour  of 
the  leaves  remains  for  some  time  on  the  tongue, 
and  it  is  accompanied  by  that  acrid,  almost  burning- 
sensation,  so  common  in  poisonous  plants.  The 
scent,  if  we  crush  either  stem  or  leaves,  is  power- 
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fully  unpleasant,  and  Gerarde's  description  is  quite 
true.   "  The  whole  plant,"  says  the  herbalist,  "  is 
full  of  a  clammy,  milky  juice,  which  hath  a  very 
strong  and  grievous  smell  of  opium."    The  expe- 
riments of  Orfila  would  not  serve  to  prove  that  the 
herb  itself  should  be  ranked  among  active  poisons, 
for  a  pound  and  a  half  of  the  fresh  leaves  which 
were  swallowed  by  a  strong  dog  produced  no 
inconvenience.    He  found,  however,  that  the  ex- 
tract from  the  plant  proved  fatal  to  clogs  when 
given  to  the  amount  of  two  drachms.    Dr.  A.  S. 
Taylor  remarks,  that  the  narcotic  principle  is  com- 
bined in  the  plant  with  malic  acid,  potash,  and  resin. 
He  adds  that  the  extract  from  the  plant  has  been 
proved  to  be  poisonous ;  but  he  considers  it  as 
having  a  weak  narcotic  action,  like  that  derived 
from  Henbane.    He  adds,  that  no  case  of  fatal 
poisoning  by  lactucarium  of  the  human  subject  has 
as  yet  been  reported,  so  far  as  he  has  ascertained. 
The  narcotic  principle,  existing  more  or  less  in  all 
the  plants  of  the  Lettuce  family,  has  been  known 
from  the  earliest  period ;  but  the  thickened  juice, 
called  by  the  chemist  lactucarium,  has  been  in  use 
as  a  common  medicine  for  a  few  years  only.  The 
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extract  of  Lettuce  may  be  procured  from  either  the 
Garden  or  Wild  Lettuce,  and  the  properties  in  both 
are  identical ;  but  the  wild  plant  yields  the  juice  in 
far  larger  quantity  than  the  garden  kind.  A  single 
plant  of  the  Strong-scented  Lettuce  has  been  found, 
by  Schultz,  to  afford  no  less  than  fifty-six  grains  of 
lactncarium.  This  plant  is,  therefore,  now  reared 
for  this  bitter  and  narcotic  juice.  As  soon  as  the 
flower-stems  are  fully  grown,  and  while  the  flowers 
are  yet  unexpanded,  a  portion  of  the  young  tops  of 
the  plant  is  nipped  off  during  sunshine,  and  the 
milky  juice  flows  from  the  stem.  The  heat  of 
the  sun  quickly  hardens  the  juice,  so  that,  instead 
of  flowing  down,  it  forms  a  brownish  scale. 
When  this  has  been  removed,  the  stem  is  again 
cut  lower  clown,  and  the  process  may  be  repeated 
several  times.  The  Lettuce  which  so  often  appears 
at  our  tables,  is  altered  in  condition  and  rendered 
sweet  by  culture,  and  the  leaves  crowd  around  the 
inner  portion  and  protect  the  "  heart,"  as  it  is 
called;  the  acridity  of  the  juice  of  plants  being 
always  lessened  by  blanching.  The  extract  of 
Lettuce  is  a  very  valuable  anodyne  medicine,  agree- 
ing with  most  constitutions  better  than  opium. 
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A  far  larger  dose  might  be  taken  without  danger 
than  could  be  given  of  the  concentrated  Poppy 
juice. 

The  Strong-scented  Lettuce  is  not  a  very  common 
plant ;  it  is  found  on  the  borders  of  fields,  about 
hedges,  and  old  walls,  in  England  ;  and  more  rarely 
springing  from  the  fissures  of  basaltic  rocks  in 
Scotland.  It  usually  prefers  chalky  soils.  The 
specimen  from  which  the  drawing  for  the  plate  was 
made  was  gathered  from  Abbot's  Cliff,  near  Dover, 
where  it  grows  in  luxuriance,  though  formerly  more 
abundant  on  the  spot  than  it  now  is.  It  is  a 
very  conspicuous  plant,  with  rigid  slender  stems, 
usually  five  or  six  feet  high,  and,  as  Gerarde  says, 
"the  stalke,  if  it  growe  in  goode  groundes,  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  a  man,  for  I  have  seen  it 
grow  in  a  garden  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine 
foot."  The  stem  is  erect,  round,  smooth,  branched 
at  the  upper  part,  and  having  a  few  small  leaves 
somewhat  lobed  or  arrow-shaped,  and  clasping. 
Around  the  root  grow  numerous  large  toothed 
leaves,  with  prickly  keels.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  small  yellow  starry  flowers  expand 
above  their  cylindrical  green  cups,  which  arc  covered 
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with  numerous  little  flat  scales.  The  flowers  are 
pale  yellow,  and  are  to  be  seen  wide  open  only 
during  sunshine.  Many  of  the  blossoms  seem 
never  to  open  at  all,  but  they  perfect  their  seed 
nevertheless,  and  when  the  plant  is  gathered,  they 
all  close  up  before  one  can  convey  it  into  the  house. 

The  Wild  Prickly  Lettuce  {Lactuca  Scariola) 
abounds  likewise  in  an  acrid  milky  juice  of  similar 
properties.  It  is  a  less  frequent  plant,  growing  m 
waste  grounds.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  cut  and 
finely  toothed,  and  the  keel  prickly ;  its  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  last  species. 


WOOD-SO  HUUL.— OxaMa  Acelosdla. 
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Nat.  Orel.  Oxalidace^e, 

Many  wlio  liave  eaten  the  pleasant  acid  leaves 
of  our  pretty  little  Woodland  Sorrel  will  be  sur- 
prised that  it  should  find  any  place  in  a  book  on 
Poisonous  Plants.    So  far  from  having  been  enu- 
merated among  vegetable  poisons,  the  Sorrel  has, 
until  lately,  been  treated  only  as  an  edible  vege- 
table, and  compounds  prepared  from  its  leaves  were 
recommended  by  modern  medical  botanists  to  be 
taken  freely  in  disorders  accompanied  by  fever. 
The  leaves  beaten  up  with  sugar  have  long  been 
known  as  a  refreshing  and  wholesome  conserve ; 
and  children  who  have  been  warned  against  eating 
various  wood  and  hedge  berries,  have  rarely  received 
any  counsels  against  this  or  the  Meadow  Sorrel, 
although  many  country  people  know  well,  from 
experience,  that  slight  pain,  resembling  that  which 
would  follow  the  eating  of  sour  apples,  often  results 
from  too  free  a  use  of  the  pleasant  Sorrel-leaves. 

k  2 
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In  what  degree  the  living  herb  may  be  regarded 
as  an  irritant,  is  yet  an  unsettled  question.  It 
would  probably  require  a  very  large  amount  of 
Sorrel-leaves  to  produce  any  serious  effect;  but 
children  will  sometimes  eat  so  much  of  an  acid 
vegetable,  that  some  caution  should  certainly  be 
given  respecting  it.    From  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor's  work 
on  Poisons  we  extract  cases  of  injury,  and  even 
death,  which  he  has  quoted.    This  author  remarks, 
that  Wibmer  states  of  the  Sorrels  that  they  have 
a  slightly  irritant  action  on  the  stomach;  and 
adds  that  Mr.  Hanks  has  reported  two  cases,  in 
one  of  which  very  serious  illness  was  induced  m  a 
child  who  had  eaten  the  Common  Meadow  Sorrel 
(Mmex  acetdsa),  which  contains  less  acid  than  the 
Wood-Sorrel.    The  child,  who  was  six  years  old, 
became  suddenly  ill.    Distressing  symptoms  were 
succeeded  by  convnlsions,  and  it  was  not  until 
after  ten  days'  treatment  that  the  little  sufferer 
recovered.    In  the  second  case,  the  illness  was  not 
so  prolonged.     The  danger  arising  from  these 
plants  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  the  Sorrels  of  the 
powerful  poisonous  salt  called  by  chemists  binoxa- 
late  of  potash.    Dr.  Taylor,  in  referring  to  the 
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cases  alluded  to,  says — "  It  appears  someAvhat 
difficult  to  refer  these  effects  to  the  small  quantity 
of  binoxalate  of  potash  present  in  these  plants  ; 
yet,  as  in  other  instances,  the  recent  plant  may 
have  a  more  powerful  action  than  the  quantity  of 
the  poisonous  salt  would  indicate.  In  the  first  of 
the  two  cases,  it  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Hanks,  that 
four  leeches  which  were  applied  to  the  skin  dropped 
off  dead,  and  a  similar  effect  has  been  observed  in 
poisoning  by  oxalic  acid."  Mr.  Hanks  also  refers 
to  an  occurrence  in  Bath,  in  which  the  plant  proved 
fatal  to  a  child. 

During  the  past  summer,  about  twenty  persons 
residing  in  Malta  are  stated  by  the  "  Malta  Beacon" 
to  have  been  seized  with  violent  vomiting,  and  other 
symptoms  of  cholera.  It  was  soon  ascertained  by 
the  police  physician  that  the  illness  was  caused  by 
drinking  the  milk  of  two  goats  which  had  fed  on 
some  wild  herb,  commonly  known  in  the  island  by 
the  name  of  Oxalis,  or  the  English- weed,  a  name 
which  seems  to  indicate  our  Sorrel.  None  of  the 
cases  proved  fatal,  and  the  authorities  commanded 
the  goats  to  be  killed.  That  the  milk  of  animals 
is  occasionally  rendered  noxious  by  the  plants  which 
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tliey  have  eaten,  seems  a  generally  recognised  fact ; 
and  persons  are  believed  to  have  been  rendered  ill 
bv  drinking  the  milk  of  cows  which  have  fed  on 
the  Spurge  {Euphorbia  esula),  but  much  uncer- 
tainty rests  on  cases  of  this  kind,  which  often 
require  great  attention  and  judgment  in  the  inves- 
tigation. Whatever  may  be  the  clanger  of  poison 
from  the  living  herb,  one  thing  at  least  is  certain, 
that  the  salt  of  sorrel  obtained  from  it  is  a  fatal 
poison  of  great  power.  Orfila  states  that  the  salt 
in  the  living  Wood-Sorrel  forms  but  ,^-0  th  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  herb ;  and  it  is  considered  that 
a  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  Wood-Sorrel  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
binoxalate  of  potash. 

The  salt  of  sorrel  is  sold  under  the  name  of 
essential  salts  of  lemons,  and  is  much  used  for 
removing  iron-moulds  and  ink-spots,  as  well  as  for 
bleaching  straw.  The  salt  is  not  always  pure, 
beins  mixed  in  some  cases  with  cream  of  tartar. 
Cases  of  poisoning  from  this  substance  are  on 
record.  In  one  which  occurred  in  1842,  in  which 
a  lady  took,  by  mistake,  a  tea-spoonful  of  this  salt 
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for  three  successive  mornings,  she  died  after  the 
third  dose. 

The  thin,  bright,  green,  triple  leaves  of  the  Wood- 
Sorrel  stand  on  their  long,  slender,  pinkish  stalks 
all  around  the  pencilled  lilac  blossoms  in  May, 
and  are  among  the  loveliest  of  the  lovely  flowers 
so  common  in  the  wood  at  that  season.  So 
sensitive  are  its  leaves  and  foliage  to  light,  that 
on  damp  clays,  as  well  as  in  the  evening,  the 
flower  closes  and  the  leaves  fold  together.  The 
ripened  seed-vessel,  when  touched,  jerks  its  con- 
tents to  a  distance.  The  roots  of  the  plant  are 
like  beaded  coral,  consisting  of  small  red  knobs 
strung  together  by  fibres.  In  the  south  of  England, 
a  yellow  trailing  kind  of  Wood-Sorrel  is  found  on 
waste  places  ;  it  is  the  Oxalis  corniculdta.  All 
the  plants  known  in  this  country  by  the  English 
name  of  Sorrel,  whether  found  wild  or  in  gardens, 
contain  an  acrid  juice,  and  all  yield  salt  of  sorrel. 
In  small  quantities,  and  when  mixed  with  salad, 
or  boiled  in  soups,  they  are  perfectly  wholesome, 
and,  indeed,  form  a  valuable  antiscorbutic  and 
cooling  medicine. 

Our  Meadow  and  Sheep's  Sorrel,  two  common 
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plants,  are  not  at  all  like  the  Wood-Sorrel,  and  are 
allied  to  the  Docks  which  often  overrun  waste 
lands.  They  are,  indeed,  known  to  botanists  as 
acid  kinds  of  Dock.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the 
Common  Meadow  Sorrel  [Bumew  acetdsa),  the  bright 
crimson  flowers  of  which  often  redden  the  summer 
pasture ;  its  stem,  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  over- 
topping the  waving  grasses  just  ready  for  the  scythe. 
The  whole  of  this  plant  is  powerfully  acid,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  the  woodland  plant.  The  smaller 
species,  the  Sheep's  Sorrel  {Bumew  Acelosella),  is 
from  half-a-foot  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  has  halberd- 
shaped  leaves  and  red  flowers.  It  grows  in  dry 
fields,  commons,  and  waste  places.  It  is  as  acid 
as  the  Meadow  Sorrel,  but  less  juicy,  and  altogether 
a  much  smaller  plant.  There  is,  besides,  a  rare 
kind  of  Sorrel,  called  Mountain  Sorrel  (Occyria 
reniformis),  which  is  found  at  a  great  elevation 
on  the  mountains  of  this  kingdom,  and  which  is 
even  more  acid  than  any  other  of  the  species. 


In  this  department  of  this  little  book,  it  seems 
necessary  to  remind  readers  that  prussic  acid  exists 
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in  the  leaves  and  kernels  of  several  plants  pro- 
ducing wholesome  fruits,  and  from  whose  trunks 
and  branches  issues  a  wholesome  gum.  Even  the 
seeds  of  the  apple,  pear,  and  mountain-ash  con- 
tain this  poison  in  some  degree  ;  the  peach, 
nectarine,  apricot,  plum,  and  cherry-kernels,  yield 
it  in  considerable  quantity  ■  and  all  of  these  con- 
tain it  in  their  foliage.  If  eaten  in  any  quantity, 
life  is  endangered  by  the  narcotic  poison  of  these 
kernels;  and  infusions,  either  in  water  or  spirit, 
are  also  poisonous.  Instances  of  death  arising 
from  eating  the  kernels  of  stone  fruit  are  well 
known  to  medical  men  ;  and  a  case  is  recorded 
in  which  a  little  girl,  five  years  of  age,  who  had 
eaten  large  quantities  of  the  kernels  of  the  Wild 
Wood  Cherry,  generally  known  in  the  country  as 
Jean  Cherry  {Primus  avium),  died  in  consequence. 
The  brother  of  the  child,  who  also  ate  the  kernels, 
finally  recovered,  but  was  ill  for  a  month. 
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country  places  it  is  called  Horsebane,  because 
horses  become  paralytic  on  eating  it.  Linnseus 
ascribed  this  effect  to  an  insect  feeding  on  the 
herbage,  but  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be 
incorrect.  Dr.  Lange  stated  of  its  seeds,  that  when 
taken  in  large  doses,  they  produced  a  remarkable 
sensation  of  weight  in  the  head,  accompanied  by 
giddiness  and  the  symptoms  of  intoxication ;  but 
they  have  been  used  in  small  quantities  on  the 
Continent  as  a  medicine  in  pulmonary  disorders. 
The  plant  is  not  unfrequent,  but  it  is  not  so  often 
seen  as  the  Common  Water  Drop  wort  {(Enanilie 
fistulosa),  which  grows  in  similar  places,  and  has 
a  hollow  smooth  stem,  and  a  root  sending;  out 
suckers.  The  leaves  are  composed  of  leaflets  placed 
on  each  side  of  a  stalk ;  the  leaflets  are  few  and 
small,  and  this  species  is  remarkable  for  having 
the  leafstalks  hollow.  The  root  is  sometimes 
formed  of  a  bundle  of  knobs,  and  in  other  cases  of 
fleshy  fibres,  but  the  tubular  stem  and  stalks  render 
the  plant  remarkable  ;  and  the  large  tough  fruits 
which  grow  in  clusters,  forming  round  balls  larger 
than  a  hazel-nut,  form  another  obvious  character. 
There  are  several  other  Drop  worts  which  are, 
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probably,  all  noxious  in  their  wild  state,  and 
which  cannot  be  clearly  described  without  the  use 
of  very  exact  botanical  terms  ;  but  they  all  grow  in 
waters  or  damp  places,  and  the  clanger  of  umbel- 
liferous plants  of  such  situations  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. One  species,  the  Parsley  Water  Dropwort 
( GEndnthe pimpinelloides), \\\\ic\\ bears  flesh-coloured 
flowers,  is  probably  deleterious  when  in  its  native 
water-side,  but  when  cultivated,  it  loses  all  its 
noxious  properties.  Its  tubers  are  full  of  a  mild 
flour-like  substance,  and  have  somewhat  the  sweet 
flavour  of  filberts.  They  are  often  sold  in  the 
markets  of  Angers,  where  they  are  called  Jo  nan  - 
nettes ;  and  at  Samur  and  other  places  where  they 
are  eaten,  they  are  known  as  Meckons. 


1 1 E  R  B- 11  A  RIS.—  Pan's  swaaYy  blia. 


HERB  PARIS. — Paris  quadrifolia. 


Nat.  Orel.  Trilliace^e. 

Every  one  may  know,  by  the  simplest  description, 
the  Herb  Paris,  and  even  the  young  child  should 
be  taught  that  it  is  poisonous,  for  every  part  of  the 
plant  is  more  or  less  so.  It  has  long  been  known 
as  dangerous.  Conrad  Gesner,  who,  like  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  in  our  days,  was  more  intent  on 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  physical  agencies  than 
on  preserving  his  own  health,  swallowed  a  drachm 
of  this  plant  in  wine,  and  the  dose  was  succeeded 
by  copious  perspiration  and  dryness  of  the  throat. 
Linnaeus  mentioned  the  emetic  property  of  the 
root ;  and  Gesner  found  that  the  berries  proved 
fatal  to  poultry.  Its  old  French  names,  signifying 
Fox's-grape  and  Strangle- wolf,  indicate  also  an 
opinion  of  its  properties. 

The  old  writers  on  plants,  both  of  France  and 
England,  recommended  an  outward  application  of 
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the  leaves  in  cases  of  swelling  and  inflammation, 
and  they  are  still  thus  used  in  Russia.  Dr.  Edward 
Hamilton  remarks — "  It  is  one  of  the  tribe  of  vege- 
tables called  narcotic ;  and  when  received  into  the 
stomach  in  any  quantity,  it  produces  violent  effects 
on  the  nervous  system,  nausea,  vomiting,  vertigo, 
delirium,  and  convulsions.  Every  part  of  the  plant 
is  supposed  to  possess  this  property,  but  the  leaves 
and  berries  are  believed  to  be  most  active."  Cases 
of  cramp  caused  by  an  over- close  of  the  leaves  are 
stated,  and  though  no  instance  seems  on  record  in 
which  any  person  has  died  by  this  herb,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  it  is  a  very  active  poison. 

The  Herb  Paris  can  hardly  be  called  a  common 
plant,  though  it  grows  in  abundance,  and  is 
scattered  all  over  some  woods.  It  is  usually  about 
a  foot  high,  and  has  a  round  stem,  with  four,  or 
more  rarely  three  or  five,  strongly  veined  full  green 
leaves.  The  flower,  in  May  and  June,  expands  at 
the  top  of  the  stem ;  the  cup  and  petals  are  all  of 
green  colour ;  and  the  tint  is  varied  by  the  yellow 
anthers.  As  its  old  name  of  One-berry  would 
indicate,  each  blossom  is  succeeded  by  a  single 
fruit.  This  round,  purplish,  black  berry  ripens  about 
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the  end  of  June,  and  contains  four  cells  and  several 
seeds.  The  plant  has  not  the  sickly  odour  which 
so  often  warns  us  of  poisonous  properties ;  but  green 
or  dull  purple  flowers  often  belong  to  unwhole- 
some plants,  though  this  distinction  is  not  invari- 
able. The  four  leaves  placed  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and  arranged  something  like  a  knot  of  ribbon, 
probably  acquired  for  this  herb  its  old  name  of 
True  Love-Knot. 


COMMON  DAFFODIL. — Narcissus  Pseudo- 
narcissus. 


Nat.  Ord.  Amaryludace.^:. 

The  powerful  and  unpleasant  odour  of  the 
Daffodil  might  at  once  lead  us  to  doubt  its  whole- 
someness.  Many,  who,  eager  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
given  by  the  first  spring  flowers,  have  made  a 
bouquet  of  its  golden  blossoms,  have  experienced 
head-ache  from  its  overpowering  scent;  and  Pro- 
fessor Lindley  says  of  them  that  they  are  emetic. 
Every  part  of  the  plant  possesses  this  property  in 
a  greater  or  less  degree ;  and  the  bulbs  of  this,  and 
other  species  of  Narcissus  were  included  by  old 
physicians  under  the  general  name  of  Bulbi 
vomitarii.  Children  who  have  eaten  portions  of 
the  flowers  have  been  rendered  ill  by  them ;  and 
Mr.  Rhind  relates  a  case  of  injury  produced  by  the 
leaves.  "  We  recollect,"  says  this  writer,  "  an 
instance  where  the  leaves  of  the  Common  Daffodil 
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were  mistaken  by  a  cook  for  leeks,  and  put  into 
broth,  the  consequence  of  which  was,  that  on  two 
occasions  when  the  broth  was  eaten,  all  those  that 
partook  of  it  were  seized  with  sickness  and  vomit- 
ing. The  circumstance  excited  considerable  alarm 
and  conjecture,  until,  at  last,  the  mystery  was  cleared 
up  by  the  mistake  of  the  cook  having  been  detected." 
The  Daffodil  is  best  known  as  a  garden  flower, 
often  called  Lent  lily,  and  unfolding  above  the 
snow-drops  and  hepaticas ;  but  the  wild  Daffodil 
too  is  blooming  in  woods  and  thickets  and  orchards 
in  many  parts  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  though 
not  a  common  wild  flower,  nods  in  plenty  above 
the  grass  by  the  water-side,  when  once  it  has 
established  itself.  It  is  similar  to  the  common 
Garden  Daffodil,  only  that  when  wild  it  is  never 
double.  Its  outer  segments  are  pale  yellow,  but 
the  bell-shaped  cup  in  the  centre  is  of  a  deeper 
golden  hue.  In  former  days  the  plant  was  called 
Chalice-flower,  and  few  flowers  were  more  praised 
by  the  older  poets,  who,  like  Spenser,  would  have 
said, — 

"  Strew  me  the  green  round  with  daffy-downdillies, 
And  cowslips,  and  kingcups,  and  loved  lilies." 
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If  in  old  times  they  used  the  plant  medicinally, 
fortunately  their  prescriptions  of  its  juices  have  not 
been  acted  upon  in  villages  in  these  days,  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  discover.  On  the  Continent,  an 
extract  of  this  and  the  other  species  of  Narcissus  is 
sometimes  prescribed  by  physicians.  The  properties 
of  all  the  Daffodils,  whether  of  the  Double-flowered 
or  the  Spanish  Daffodil,  seem  to  be  identical ;  but 
these  plants  can  only  be  recommended  for  similar 
purposes  to  that  which  Gerarde  said  they  serve, 
"  to  decke  up  our  London  gardens,  where  they 
encrease  infinitely." 


THE  POET'S  NARCISSUS. — Narcissus  posticus. 


POET'S  NARCISSUS. — Narcissus  poeticus. 


Nat.  Orel.  Amaryllidace^e. 

This  pretty  and  fragrant  flower  is  thus  named, 
because  by  many  it  is  believed  to  be  the  species 
prized  by  the  ancients,  and  referred  to  in  the 
legends  of  old  mythology.  Even  those  who  are  not 
readers  of  the  classics  are  yet  familiar  with  the  tale 
which  relates  how  the  youth  was  changed  into  this 
flower  for  neglecting  the  fair  Echo,  for  the  sake  of 
his  own  shadow  in  the  stream ;  and  how,  as  Addison 
describes, — 

"  When  looking  for  his  corpse,  they  only  found 
A  rising  stalk  with  yellow  blossoms  crown'd." 

The  name  of  Narcissus  is  common  to  this  and 
several  species  in  all  European  countries,  but  our 
Poet's  Narcissus  has  white  and  not  yellow  flowers. 
It  has  but  one  flower,  or  more  rarely  two,  on  the 
tall  slender  stem.  The  blossom  is  flat,  of  a  pure 
white,  and  the  cup,  or  nectary,  in  the  centre  is  very 
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short,  and  usually  has  a  bright  purple  border  round 
the  edge.  The  flower  rises  from  a  membraneous 
spathe,  and  expands  in  April  and  May. 

This  plant  is  found  occasionally  growing  without 
culture,  but  must  be  regarded  as  naturalized  and  not 
truly  wild.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  of 
Shorne,  in  Kent,  and  on  some  sandy  fields  and  heaths 
in  Norfolk,  it  may  be  gathered  at,  a  distance  from 
houses.    It  is  a  native  of  the  South  of  France, 
Switzerland,  and  Southern  Europe,  and  was  culti- 
vated in  our  gardens  as  early  as  the  year  1570.  It- 
seems  very  generally  believed  to  be  the  species  in- 
tended by  the  Greek  writers ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Smith 
says  that  it  is  clearly  described  by  Dioscorides.  A 
garden  variety,  which  is  double,  is  a  very  favourite 
flower.    There  is  reason  to  believe  that  none  of  the 
Narcissus  tribe,  except  the  Daffodil,  are  indigenous 
to  this  kingdom,  though  another  species,  called  the 
Pale  Narcissus  (N.  biflorus)  is  generally  included  in 
our  British  Floras,  as  it  grows  on  some  spots  far 
away  from  gardens  or  houses.  It  is  found  on  sandy 
fields  in  several  parts  of  Kent,  and  about  Totness, 
in  Devon,  and  it  is  described  as  frequent  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  It  seems  quite  probable 
that  so  favourite  a  flower  as  the  Narcissus  may 
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have  been  introduced  by  the  Romans.  The  Pale 
species  bears  two  flowers  on  a  stalk,  and  its  central 
cup  is  without  a  coloured  border.  This,  as  well  as 
the  other  species  of  Narcissus  and  Jonquil  so 
common  in  our  gardens,  partakes  of  the  emetic  and 
dangerous  properties  of  the  tribe.  The  bulb  of  the 
Poet's  Narcissus  is  more  powerfully  emetic  than 
that  of  the  Daffodil,  and,  like  that,  is  used  medi- 
cinally in  Continental  countries. 

The  Narcissus  tribe  are  all  favourite  flowers  in 
Oriental  lands ;  and  in  China  the  variety  called 
Polyanthus  Narcissus  is  used  in  religious  cere- 
monies. Its  bulb  is  known  to  possess  the  usual 
properties  of  the  tribe.  The  ancients  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  narcotic  and  dangerous  in- 
fluences of  these  plants.  As  Gerarde  says, — 
"  Sophocles  nameth  the  Narcissi  the  garland  of  the 
infernal  gods,  because  they  that  are  departed  and 
dulled  with  death  should  worthily  be  crowned  with 
a  dulling  flower."  This  old  herbalist  remarks 
that  "  the  smell  causcth  drowsiness ;"  and  all  the 
species  are  unwholesome  plants  in  a  close  room, 
though  their  odour  docs  not  injure  us  when  in- 
haled in  the  garden. 
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There  are  only  two  other  British,  flowers  in  the 
same  natural  order  as  this,  but  the  order  Amaryl- 
lidacete,  which  contains  many  beautiful  bulbous 
exotics,  is  well  known  to  botanists  as  including 
several  highly  poisonous  plants.    Our  two  British 
species  are  the  Snowdrop  and  the  Snowflake,  neither 
of  which  is  probably  truly  indigenous,  the  former 
having  been  much  prized  in  the  monastery  garden, 
where  it  was  called  Bulbous  Violet,  or  Fair  Maid  of 
February.    The  bulb  of  our  pretty  Snowdrop  is 
known  to  possess  an  emetic  property,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  powerful  as  that  of  the  Narcissus. 
It  is  quite  likely  that  the  bulb  of  the  Snowflake 
may  not  be  innocuous ;  and  a  well-known  flower 
of  the  greenhouse,  the  Guernsey  Lily,  has  poisonous 
bulbs.    This  beautiful  plant,  which  is  naturalized 
on  the  shores  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  has  been 
called  the  Flower  of  the  Wreck,  from  having  been 
first  planted  there  by  the  waves,  which  had  washed 
it  ashore  from  the  wreck  of  a  vessel. 


W I L 1)  HYACI N T YL.-lliiacinili.us  non-scr iptw. 


WILD  HYACINTH. — Hyacvntltus  non-scrvptus. 

Nat.  Ord.  Liliace^i. 

The  richly-tinted  clusters  of  drooping  bells  of 
our  Spring  Hyacinth  need  little  description.  There 
are  few  of  us  who  have  not  longed  for  its  coming, 
even  while  the  snow-flake  was  scarcely  dissolving 
from  earth ;  few  who,  in  spite  of  whistling  spring 
winds,  have  not  ventured  into  the  woods  to  catch 
a  glance  of  its  buds.    But  though  we  might 
find  some  half  opening  blossoms,  yet  not  until 
May  could  we  find  its  thousands  of  "  Sapphire 
bells,  curling  backward."     But  at  this  season 
the  thicket,  the  wood,  the  hedge-bank  all  are 
full  of  the  blue-bells,  growing  on  their  thick  juicy 
stalks,  about   a  foot  high,  and  surrounded  by 
the  long  narrow  riband-like  leaves  which,  of  a 
light  and  glossy  green,  spring  from  the  perennial 
bulbs. 

Every  child  knows  how  full  this  plant  is  of  a 
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thick  slimy  juice,  and  could  easily  believe  that 
a  very  good  starch  might  be  made  from  it.  This 
juice  is  probably  of  a  very  deleterious  nature,  for  it 
is  well  ascertained  that  the  acrid  fresh  bulb  of  the 
plant  is  highly  poisonous.  The  bulb  is  usually 
about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  and  contains  a  good 
deal  of  slimy  juice.  In  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
much  of  the  starch  used  in  stiffening  ruffs  was 
made  of  the  wild  Hyacinth ;  and  it  appears  that 
this  starch  was  also  occasionally  used  in  book- 
binding. 

The  ancient  poets  wrote  largely  of  the  Hyacinth, 
and  we  have  many  a  legend  from  ancient  times 
respecting  it.  But  their  flower  had  some  marks  on 
it  which  were  thought  to  resemble  the  Greek  AI, 
"  alas  ! "  And  as  our  flower  has  no  traces  of  this  word 
of  sorrow,  it  has  been  called  "not-written."  The 
Poetic  Hyacinth  was  early  deemed  a  fitting  flower 
to  be  associated  with  the  dead. 

The  poisonous  nature  of  many  plants  is  wholly 
dissipated  by  cooking,  but  that  this  is  not  the  case 
with  the  Hyacinth  bulb  was  proved  by  a  circum- 
stance occurring  some  time  since  in  the  town  of 
Dover.    A  family  residing  there  were  all  seized, 
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shortly  after  dining,  with  illness,  as  if  they  had 
taken  a  powerful  emetic.  As  the  symptoms  were 
alike  in  all  the  members  of  the  household,  it  be- 
came apparent  that  something  noxious  had  been 
eaten  at  the  meal,  and  a  careful  examination  was 
made  immediately  of  the  different  articles  of  food. 
It  was  found  that  all  had  partaken  of  some  beef- 
steak pie,  and  that  this  particular  dish  had  caused 
the  illness  was  apparent,  but  at  the  time  of  the  in- 
vestigation nothing  further  could  be  discovered. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards,  however,  the  mistress  of 
the  family,  on  going  to  a  closet  in  which  she  had 
placed  some  small  Hyacinth  bulbs,  found  that  they 
had  disappeared,  and  the  servant  informed  her, 
that,  believing  them  to  be  shallots,  she  had  shred 
them  into  the  pie  from  which  so  much  trouble  had 
arisen.  The  acrid  and  emetic  properties  of  the 
Hyacinth  bulbs  were  doubtless  in  some  measure 
lessened  by  cooking,  and  none  of  the  family  experi- 
enced more  than  temporary  inconvenience. 

The  Common  Grape,  or  Starch  Hyacinth,  which 
grows  wild  occasionally  in  sandy  fields,  and  is  com- 
mon in  gardens,  is  full  of  a  slimy  juice,  and  its 
bulb  may  probably  be  unwholesome ;  but  one  or 
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two  allied  plants  known  to  be  so  must  receive  a 
passing  mention. 

The  flowers  of  our  two  wild  plants,  the  Vernal 
and  Autumnal  Squill,  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  our  wild  bluebell,  though,  from  the  segments 
being  more  deeply  cut,  they  assume  a  starry, 
rather  than  a  bell-shaped  form,  and  the  slender 
glossy  leaves  are  of  a  deeper  tint.  The  Vernal 
Squill  (Scttla  verna)  has  a  few-flowered  cluster  of 
a  deep  blue  colour  on  a  stalk  three  or  four  inches 
high,  flowering  from  May  to  June  on  sandy  pas- 
tures. It  is  a  rare  plant,  as  is  the  other  species, 
S.  autumndlis,  which  grows  in  dry  meadows  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  has  a  rose-coloured  cluster 
on  a  stalk  about  two  or  three  inches  high.  The 
bulbs  of  these  plants,  though  not  reckoned  among 
our  active  poisons,  are  of  doubtful  wholesomeness. 
The  bulbs  of  the  genus  are  composed  of  a  bland 
flour-like  substance,  mingled  more  or  less  with  a 
bitter  gum-resin,  which,  when  it  predominates 
greatly,  as  it  does  in  the  Medicinal  Squill  (Sctlla 
mantima)  of  Southern  Europe,  is  of  a  very  acrid 
and  powerful  nature.  The  large  bulbs  of  this  plant 
furnish  a  very  active  medicine,  and  it  was  classed 
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by  Orfila  among  acrid  poisons.  The  bitter  resin  is 
in  mnch  less  quantity  in  our  native  species  than  in 
this. 

A  common  garden  flower,  the  Crown  Imperial 
{Fritilldria  imperidlis),  has  bulbs  which  are  irritant, 
emetic,  and  fetid;  but  their  poison  is  not  very 
active.  Bees  are  said  to  refuse  the  large  drops  of 
honey  which  lie  in  the  nectaries  of  its  large  yellow 
drooping  bells. 


RED-BERRIED  BRYONY.— Bryonia  dioica. 


Nat.  Ord.  CucuRBiTACEa:. 

A  very  graceful  and  handsome  plant  is  this 
Bryony,  when  its  large  palmated  leaves  are  winding 
their  way  among  the  boughs  of  hedge  or  wood, 
either  catching  other  plants  by  their  tendrils,  or 
clambering  among  them  by  twisting  stems  and 
covering  them  to  an  extent  of  many  feet  in  their 
wanderings.  In  the  early  spring  the  leaves  are 
beautiful  with  their  tint  of  greyish  green ;  they 
afterwards  assume  a  rich  full  areen  colour,  and 
become  rough  on  both  sides  with  prickly  hairs. 
The  flowers  expand  about  the  middle  of  May.  They 
are  greenish  white,  veined  with  darker  green  lines, 
growing  three  or  four  together  in  the  angle  between 
the  leaf  and  stem.  In  some  plants  the  blossoms 
have  pistils  only;  in  others  the  flowers  have  only  sta- 
mens. In  autumn  the  clusters  of  green  berries  are 
very  conspicuous,  and  as  the  season  advances,  they 
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become  of  a  deep  rich  red  colour.  They  may  be 
known  from  all  other  of  our  wild  berries  by  their 
peculiar  roundness  of  form,  and  though  smooth, 
they  are  not  glossy.  The  plant  is  perennial,  and  in 
most  of  the  southern  counties  very  common  in  the 
hedges  ;  but  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  rare, 
and  in  the  few  places  in  which  it  grows  in  Scotland 
it  is  considered  to  have  been  naturalized. 

The  old  English  writers  on  plants  recommended 
an  infusion  of  our  native  climber  for  dropsy  and 
other  maladies.  It  is  still  used  in  villages  in  Kent, 
and  probably  in  other  counties,  as  a  medicine ;  the 
root  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  some  portion 
taken  in  wine  or  spirits.  This  potion  is  a  very 
unsafe  one,  for  the  Bryony  is  a  very  irritant  plant. 
The  distilled  water  of  the  root  was  recommended 
by  the  old  herbalists  as  a  cosmetic  to  remove  sun- 
burning  and  freckles ;  and  the  bruised  root  formed 
a  very  general  application  in  cases  of  whitlows  or 
in  other  forms  of  eruptive  disorder. 

The  root  of  the  Bryony  is  very  large,  sometimes 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  running  a  long- 
way  into  the  soil,  of  a  yellowish-white  colour  exter- 
nally, and  white  within,  tapering   towards  the 
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extremity.    It  has,  when  bruised,  a  most  disagree- 
able odour,  and  a  very  bitter  and  acrid  flavour, 
which  is  most  powerful  while  the  plant  is  yet  in 
flower,  and  the  green  berries  just  growing.  In 
winter,  though  fuller  of  juice,  it  is  less  nauseous 
and  acrid.    It  is  considered  to  furnish  a  good 
medicine  for  cattle.    The  juicy  berries  of  the  plant 
are  also  poisonous,  though  apparently  less  power- 
fully so  than  some  other  of  our  wild  berries.  Dr. 
Withering  quotes  Mr.  Hollefear,  as  saying  that 
two  or  three  of  the  berries  have  been  eaten  without 
any  observable  effect.    Their  juice  has  a  most 
unpleasant  scent :  they  contain  large  spotted  seeds. 

This  Bryony  is  a  very  quickly  growing  plant,  and 
its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  bryo,  to  push 
or  grow  rapidly.  The  leaves  have,  in  autumn,  a 
slight  odour  of  musk.  Though  a  poisonous  plant, 
and  one  which  is  said  to  Lave  proved  fatal,  yet  the 
cases  of  death  by  it  do  not  seem  to  be  fully  esta- 
blished, owing,  probably,  to  the  confusion  which 
has  existed  between  this  species  and  the  Black 
Bryony. 


PASQUE-FLOW  Iil5  A  N  mom  K.  —A  tiemone  Pulsatilla. 


PASQUE  FLOWER. — Anemone  Pulsatilla. 


Nat.  Orel.  Rantjnculaceje. 

The  Pasque  Flower,  so  called  because  it  blos- 
soms at  Easter  time,  is  a  pretty  plant,  but  not  a 
common  one.  Its  violet-coloured  petals  are  not 
brilliantly  tinted,  and  the  soft,  silky  down  which 
covers  them  externally,  does  not  add  to  their 
brightness.  This  Anemone  grows  on  open  grassy 
pastures,  flowering  through  April  and  May;  the 
blossoms  grow  singly  on  a  short  stalk,  they  have 
six  petals,  and  a  great  number  of  stamens  around 
the  centre ;  and  beneath  the  flower  is  a  green  leaf- 
like  involucre,  consisting  of  leaflets  cut  into  many 
segments.  The  flower  is  succeeded  by  seeds  which 
float  away  on  the  silky  feathers  to  which  they  are 
attached.  It  is  said  to  be  named  from  pulso,  to 
beat,  because  the  winds  agitate  its  blossoms,  and 
several  plants  of  the  genus  are  commonly  called 
Wind-flower,  while  anemos,  the  wind,  is  referred  to 
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for  weak  eyes.  They  very  incautiously  order  the 
roots  to  be  chewed  in  the  month,  as  a  cure  for 
lethargy,  though  in  some,  if  not  all  these  plants 
the  root  is  far  more  powerfully  noxious  than  the 
leaves.  Plmy  relates  that  the  «  wise  men  of  old 
times  ordered  that  every  person  should  gather  the 
nrst  Anemone  he  saw  every  year,  saying,  <I  gather 
thee  tor  a  remedy  against  disease.'  " 

The  garden  plant,  termed  the  Spreading  Anemone 
which  is  a  wild  flower  of  Siberia  and  Russia,  is 
used  by  the  peasants  to  produce  ulcers  on  their 
limbs  to  prevent  themselves  from  being  taken 
to  serve  m  the  army.  Dr.  Christison  finds  this 
plant  in  our  climate  among  the  less  active 
species. 

The  German  plant,  the  Meadow  Anemone,  is 
admitted  among  the  drugs  of  the  Edinburgh 
Pharmacopoeia,  on  the  authority  of  Baron  Storck, 
of  Vienna.  It  appears  to  have  been  used  with 
great  success  in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Our  Pasque 
Flower  would  serve  the  same  purposes  as  this 
plant. 


WOODY  N  Hi  I  ITS  If  A  Dli  Oil  MTTKIiSWEBT.  — So/,ma,ii  Dukanuiril 


WOODY  NIGHTS  HADE . —Man  urn  Dulcamara. 

Nat.  Orel.  SOLANACEfiJ, 

This  plant,  well  known  to  country  people  by  its 
name  of  Bittersweet,  is  still  used  in  various  places 
as  a  village  medicine.    It  is  common  in  hedges, 
especially  by  streams  or  pools,  and  its  branched 
and  twining  stem  is  sometimes  five  or  six  feet  high. 
It  has  long  oval  and  pointed  leaves,  the  upper 
ones  having  two  lobes  at  the  base,  which  renders 
them  halberd-shaped.    The  foliage  is  dull  green, 
and  the  flowers  are  dark,  clingy  purple,  with  a 
little  yellow  cone  in  the  centre.    These  expand  in 
August  and  September,  and  are  succeeded  by 
clusters  of  oval,  glossy,  scarlet  berries,  full  of  flat 
yellow  seeds. 

These  berries  are  bitter  and  noxious,  though  in 
a  slight  degree,  and  if  quickly  removed  from  the 
stomach,  do  not  prove  injurious.  They  are  said  by 
the  authors  of  «  Medical  Botany  "  to  produce  little 
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or  no  effect  on  the  inferior  animals.    Dr.  Christison 
considered  the  properties  of  this  plant  so  weak,  that 
he  says,  "  If  it  has  any  power  at  all,  it  must  possess 
too  little  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  poison ;  "  and 
Dr.  Taylor  describes  it  "as  a  very  feeble  poison." 
Clnldi  •en  are  reported,  on  good  authority,  to  have 
died  from  the  effects  of  eating  these  fruits ;  but  as 
the  name  of  Nightshade  is  applied  not  only  to  the 
Deadly  Nightshade,  but  also  to  the  more  common 
and   highly  poisonous  Garden   Nightshade,  the 
berries  of  which  have  proved  fatal,  we  must  infer, 
cither  that  some  mistake  as  to  the  identity  of  the 
plant  has  occurred,  or  that  a  very  large  number  of 
the  berries  of  the  woody  species  must  have  been 
swallowed.    Country  children  are  warned  by  their 
parents  to  eat  no  wild  berries,  save,  perhaps,  hips, 
haws,  sloes,  and  a  few  others  readily  distinguished  ; 
and  so  timid  are  people  in  villages  of  scarlet  berries 
in  particular,  that  wc  rarely  find  them  willing  to 
eat  even  a  berry  of  the  Mountain  Ash.  This 
general  fear  of  wild  berries,  among  those  who  are 
ignorant  of  plants,  has  proved  a,  great  safeguard  ; 
and  it  is  well  known  to  country  practitioners  dial 
eases  of  accidental  poisoning  are  more  rare  among 
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children  in  villages  than  among  those  who,  living 
in  towns,  and  only  occasionally  straying  from  them, 
have  not  been  brought  up  in  this  fear.    Our  native 
wholesome  fruits  are  few,  and  we  have  a  large 
number  which,  like  those  of  the  Honeysuckle, 
Guelder  Rose,  Wayfaring-tree,  Misletoe,  Cornel, 
and  Privet,  are  either  insipid  or  nauseous,  while 
we  have  also  many  of  a  more  positively  delete- 
rious character.    Not  only  all   the  Nightshade 
berries,  the  fruits  of  the  Spindle-tree,  the  Elder- 
berries, those  of  the  two  kinds  of  Bryony,  and  the 
Cuckoo-pint,  but  those  of  the  Holly  and  Ivy,  are 
of  this  class,  and  will  cause  vomiting.    The  round 
blackish-purple  berry  of  the  plant  called  Solomon's 
Seal  is  believed  to  be  poisonous ;  and  those  richly 
beautiful  scarlet  fruits  which  gleam  in  the  large 
parchment-like  capsules  of  the  Purple  Iris,  are  too 
acrid  to  be  considered  safe.  Hips  and  haws,  black- 
berries,  whortleberries,   cranberries,   and  straw- 
berries, arc  wholesome  enough;  but  even  sloes  are 
astringent,  and  should  not  be  too  freely  eaten. 

The  stem  and  young  branches  of  the  Woody 
Nightshade  have  long  been  and  are  still  in  common 
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use  in  villages,  as  a  remedy  for  some  disorders, 
and  an  outward  application  of  the  leaves  as  well  as 
the  juice  of  the  berries,  has  been  recommended  by 
old  writers.    They  should  not,  however,  be  used, 
for  there  are  many  medicinal  plants  well  known  to 
be  perfectly  safe,  which  would  answer  the  same 
purpose ;  and  Dr.  Cullen  found  of  the  slender  twigs 
of  this  Nightshade,  that  some  were  mild  and  inert, 
and  others  acrid.    The  authors  of  the  "Medical 
Botany"  warn  their  readers  against  them,  and 
state  that,  "given  in  an  over-dose,  a  decoction 
of  the  twigs  produces  on  the  human  subject  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisons."    The  stem 
and  leaves  have,  while  fresh,  a  heavy  narcotic  smell, 
which  they  lose  in  drying ;  and  the  odour  of  the 
root  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  potato,  which 
is  a  nearly  allied  plant. 


IUNE-BERRY.    .Ictasa  spicata. 


BANEBERRY. — Adda  spicdta. 


Nat.  Orel.  Ranuncdlaoejb. 

This  plant  is  of  so  rare  occurrence  in  our  native 
woods,  that  comparatively  little  danger  is  to  be 
apprehended  of  accidental  poisoning  from  its  berries. 
These  are  oval,  about  the  size  of  currants,  of  a 
purplish-black  colour,  and  are  highly  poisonous. 
The  creeping  roots  of  the  plant  are  astringent,  and 
contain  the  acrid  principle  in  a  less  degree;  and 
these  are  used  medicinally,  though  requiring  caution. 
They  have  furnished  a  remedy  considered  useful  in 
nervous  cases-  and  Professor  Burnett,  who  con- 
siders them  to  have  anti-spasmodic  properties,  adds 
that  they  are  reported  to  afford  very  marked  relief 
in  cases  of  catarrh. 

The  old  English  name  of  our  plant  proves  that 
its  berries  have  long  been  known  as  baneful ;  the 
plant  is  also  called  Herb  Christopher,  both  in  this 
and  other  countries.  It  grows,  but  very  rarely,  in 
limestone  districts  in  the  north  of  England.  It 
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has  been  found  in  Ingleborough,  near  Halifax,  and 
on  some  other  spots  in  Yorkshire,  and  near  Amble- 
side and  Sandwich,  in  Westmoreland.  It  has  a 
triangular  stem  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  slightly 
branched  and  leafy.  The  smooth  leaves,  growing 
three  together  on  stalks,  are  deeply  cut  and  serrated 
at  the  edges.  The  leaflets  are  pointed,  of  a  dark 
green  hue,  and  something  like  those  of  the  Common 
Elder ;  indeed  the  name  of  Adda  is  taken  from  the 
Greek  word  for  Elder.  The  plant  has  a  powerfully 
fetid  odour,  and  is  commonly  said  to  prove  attrac- 
tive to  toads ;  an  opinion  which  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  fact  that  it  grows  in  the  shady  places  to 
which  these  reptiles  resort.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
said  to  eat  the  plant,  and  cows  and  horses  to  refuse 
it.  The  juice  of  the  berries,  mingled  with  alum, 
affords  a  good  black  dye.  The  white  flowers  grow 
in  a  cluster,  and  the  petals  are  about  as  long  as  the 
stamens.    They  expand  in  May  and  June. 


.SIM  NDLE  TREE.— Uuom/mm  Enropatn*. 


SPINDLE -TREE. — Euonymus  Buropdsus. 

Nat.  Ord.  CELASTBAOEiB. 

This  low  tree,  growing  in  many  hedges,  attracts 
our  admiration,  during  the  month  of  September,  by 
the  rich  hue  of  its  large  fruits.  They  bear  sufficient 
resemblance  to  a  cardinal's  cap  to  have  originated 
the  name  of  Priest' s-tree,  by  which  the  plant  has 
been  called.  They  consist  of  four  or  five  lobes,  of 
a  deep  rich  rose  colour,  and  when  they  burst  open 
they  disclose  the  seeds,  covered  with  a  bright 
orange-coloured  skin. 

This  is  the  autumnal  aspect  of  the  tree ;  but  in 
spring  it  would  scarcely  be  called  beautiful,  for  its 
rather  long  and  narrow  egg-shaped  leaves  are  all  of 
rather  a  dark  green,  and  little  ornament  is  added 
to  the  plant  by  the  small  greenish-white  flowers, 
which  in  May  grow  in  little  clusters.  Most  obser- 
vant persons  would  have  some  mistrust  of  the 
wholesomeness  of  the  tree  not  only  from  the 
tint  of  its  foliage  and  flowers,  but  from  their 
disagreeable  odour,  which  is  very  powerful  if  they 
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are  bruised.  The  leaves  and  bark  are  also  very 
acrid  to  the  taste,  and  although  we  know  of  no 
recorded  cases  of  poison  from  them,  yet  they  are 
very  generally  believed  to  be  noxious,  and  the 
berries  are  known  to  be  violently  emetic  and  to 
possess  other  actively  noxious  properties.  They 
are  said  to  be  refused  even  by  birds,  and  all  parts 
of  the  plant  are  considered  injurious  to  animals. 

It  is  more  often  as  a  shrub  than  a  tree  that 
this  plant  is  seen  in  our  woods  and  hedges,  being 
commonly  three  or  four  feet  high ;  but  in  some 
favourable  situations,  and  when  under  culture,  it 
becomes  a  large  tree,  even  thirty  feet  in  height, 
and  with  a  trunk  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  inches  in 
diameter.  Some  Spindle-trees  of  Forfarshire  were 
formerly  remarkable  for  their  great  size;  but  the 
largest  of  these  are  now  cut  down.  This  tree  is 
not  truly  wild  in  Scotland,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  it  is  occasionally  planted  for  the  beauty  of 
its  fruits  and  the  uses  of  its  wood. 

Few  are  the  modern  uses  of  the  wood  of  this 
tree  compared  to  those  of  former  days,  when  it 
furnished  a  variety  of  implements  for  household 
industry,  besides  the  spindles  from  which  it  takes 
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its  name,  and  the  pegs  which  gave  it  the  old  name 
of  Pegwood ;  and  it  was  in  much  use  for  knitting- 
needles  when  the  spindle  and  the  distaff  had  ceased 
to  be  commonly  employed.  In  both  France  and 
Germany  the  wood  has  many  uses,  but  with  us  its 
chief  use  seems  to  be  to  furnish  skewers  for  butchers, 
and  hence  its  old  name  of  Prickwood.  Little 
whisks  to  drive  away  flies  are  made  of  the  wood 
cut  into  strips,  and  the  young  shoots  afford  a  very 
excellent  charcoal  for  drawing.  Mr.  Loudon  tells 
us  that  in  old  times  the  bickers  or  noggins  of  the 
Scottish  household  were  made  of  small  staves  of  the 
Spindle-tree  and  Laburnum  arranged  alternately ; 
the  yellowish-white  tint  of  the  former  contrasting 
with  the  dark  brown  or  black  Laburnum- wood. 
In  Germany,  tobacco  pipes  are  made  of  the  Spindle- 
wood,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used 
it  largely  for  small  articles.  The  fruits  yield,  by 
various  modes  of  preparation,  green,  yellow,  and 
red  dyes. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  called  this  plant  Gaitre  or 
Gatteridge,  from  their  word  signifying  a  cover,  the 
name  referring  to  the  lobcd  fruits. 


YELLOW- HORNED  POPPY. —  Glaucium  Uteum. 


Nat.  Orel.  Papaverace«. 

Although  no  record  tells  of  any  instance  in 
which  this  plant  has  proved  poisonous,  yet  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  possesses  acrid  and  noxious 
properties.  The  old  writers  affirmed  that,  if  eaten, 
it  caused  madness ;  and  from  some  of  our  old 
poets  we  infer  that  it  was  one  of  the  plants  used 
in  incantations.  Ben  Jonson,  in  the  Witches'  song, 
alludes  to  it, — 

"  Yes,  I  have  brought,  to  help  my  vows, 
Horned  Poppy,  Cypress  boughs." 

Mr.  Graves  mentions,  in  the  "  Hortus  Medicus," 
that  a  substance  resembling  opium  has  been  de- 
rived from  it.  The  scent  of  the  plant,  if  it  is 
bruised,  is  fetid.  It  is  full  of  a  colourless,  watery, 
but  not  milky,  juice ;  and  if  we  bite  a  leaf,  an 
acrid  and   irritating   sensation    remains  on  the 
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tongue,  which  is  much  more  powerful  if  the  root 
is  tasted.  The  root  is  spindle-shaped,  and  when 
young  is  much  like  a  small  carrot;  but  it  be- 
comes more  tough  and  woody  as  the  plant 
grows  older,  and  it  is  not  then  of  so  bright  a 
yellow  tint. 

The  plant  is  named  Glaucium  from  the  glaucous 
or  sea-green  bloom  on  its  surface.  The  foliage 
and  stem  are  of  this  sea-green  hue,  but  the  curved 
pod  of  seeds,  which  is  sometimes  a  foot  long,  is 
o.p  a  grass-green  colour. 

The  Yellow-homed  Poppy  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest flowers  of  our  sea-shores,  and  on  many 
parts  of  the  coast,  as  at  Dover,  it  is  common  on 
shingle  and  sea-cliffs;  its  large  golden  petals  ex- 
pand in  July  and  August.  The  flowers  are  shaped 
like  Corn  Poppies,  and  are  of  the  same  fragile 
nature.  They  are  readily  scattered  by  a  rough 
blast,  but  each  plant  yields  so  many  flowers,  that 
their  number  renders  them  very  ornamental  to  the 
dreary  spots  where  they  arc  wont  to  flourish. 
Their  unpleasant  scent  unfits  them  for  a  nosegay, 
but  they  are  often  gathered  for  their  beauty.  The 
stem  of  the  plant  is  smooth,  about  one  or  two  feet 
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in  height,  but  the  pod  is  rough  with  numerous 
raised  dots ;  and  the  large-stalked  and  deeply-cut 
leaves  are  covered  with  strong  hairs.  The  root- 
leaves  are  very  numerous  and  handsome,  and  some 
leaves  grow  on  the  stem. 


ACRID  IjOBELIA. — Lobelia  nrcn*. 


ACRID  LOBELIA. — Lobelia  urens. 


Nat.  Orel.  Lobeliace^e. 

"Very  few  of  our  readers,  if  not  botanists,  are 
familiar  with  this  plant,  or  in  danger  from  it,  for 
it  is  very  rare.  It  grows  on  heathy  grounds 
about  Axminster  only,  where  it  blooms  beneath 
the  shadow  of  bushes  and  underwood  on  Shute 
Common.  It  is,  however,  very  acrid,  its  milky 
juice  readily  blistering  the  skin;  and  Professor 
Burnett  describes  it  as  highly  noxious.  Several 
foreign  species  of  Lobelia  have  so  large  a  propor- 
tion of  this  fluid,  and  in  so  active  a  form,  that  if 
it  come  accidentally  in  contact  with  the  skin  it 
erodes  it,  and  even  causes  serious  inflammation. 
Excessive  vomiting  arises  from  the  internal  use  of 
several  of  the  Lobelias  •  and  some  writers  affirm 
that  their  scent  even  is  emetic. 

The  Acrid  Lobelia  has  a  nearly  erect  stem,  about 
a  foot  high,  rather  rough,  with  leaves  cut  at  the 
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edges,  and  placed  on  it  at  some  distance  from  each 
other.;  the  lower  leaves  roundish  and  stalked,  the 
upper  ones  lance-shaped.  The  whole  plant  is  milky, 
and  has  a  pungent  taste,  which  is  very  powerful 
if  either  the  leaf  or  stem  is  chewed ;  while  the  root, 
if  bitten,  leaves  a  painful  sense  of  burning  long 
on  the  tongue.  In  August  and  September,  the 
purplish-blue  downy  flowers  expand  in  clusters. 

We  have  another  Wild  Lobelia  (L.  Borimdnnd) 
which  is  a  most  beautiful  Aquatic,  common  in  the 
Highlands  and  Hebrides  of  Scotland,  and  in  the 
north  and  north-west  parts  of  England,  as  well  as 
in  Ireland.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the  lakes  of  moun- 
tainous districts,  and  its  cylindrical  leaves  often 
form  a  network  at  the  base ;  it  has  numerous  light- 
blue  drooping  flowers.  It  is  slightly  bitter  and 
acrid.  But  one  of  the  Lobelias  of  the  greenhouse 
(the  L.  Tupa)  is  a  fatal  poison.  The  milky  juice 
of  some  of  the  Lobelias  is  almost  free  from  acridity, 
or  even  wholly  so.  The  plants  allied  to  the  Lobe- 
lias, the  different  species  of  Bell-flowers  [Oampanu- 
laccd),  have  also  a  milky  juice,  which  in  some  is 
acrid,  but  never  sufficiently  so  to  be  deleterious. 
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Xat.  Ord.  Rhamnace-e. 

This  robust  and  somewhat  rigid  shrub,  bearing 
in  May  its  flowers  of  yellowish-green  colour,  is 
common  in  hedges  and  among  bushes  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  has  an  upright  stem  with 
spreading  branches,  each  ending  in  a  sharp 
thorn,  and  its  leaves  are  egg-shaped  and  acutely 
serrated.  The  flowers  are  four-cleft,  and  on  some 
shrubs  the  blossoms  contain  stamens  only,  on 
others  only  pistils.  The  leaves  are  smooth, 
ribbed,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour;  the  bark 
is  brown  and  rough,  except  on  the  young  shoots, 
where  it  is  of  a  brownish-grey  hue. 

The  berries  of  this  plant  are  very  violent  in  their 
action,  and  also  cause  great  pain  and  sickness, 
accompanied  by  a  feeling  of  intolerable  thirst. 
They  arc  round,  bluish-black,  and  juicy,  and  each 
contains  four  cells  and  four  seeds.    They  are  so 
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nauseous  that  there  is  no  fear  that  children  would 
eat  them  in  sufficient  number  to  be  seriously 
injured  by  them ;  but  they  are  still  in  occasional 
use  as  a  village  medicine,  which  is  too  powerful  to 
be  a  safe  one. 

They  were  formerly  made  into  a  syrup  mixed 
with  spice,  and  administered  by  the  regular  prac- 
titioner; but  even  this  preparation  of  them  was 
found  to  cause  so  much  pain  and  sickness  that  it 
is  now  disused.  Professor  Burnett  remarks  "  that 
the  plant  is  used  in  veterinary  practice,  to  which  it 
were  well  if  it  were  confined."  Mr.  Loudon  says 
"  that  the  flesh  of  birds  feeding  upon  the  berries, 
partakes  of  the  properties  of  the  shrub.  Sheep  eat 
the  leaves,  and  goats  feed  on  them  voraciously." 
The  inner  bark  possesses  the  properties  of  the  fruits, 
and,  like  that  of  the  Elder,  causes  sickness.  This 
bark,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Alder  Buckthorn,  affords 
a  yellow  colour,  and  by  some  means  of  preparation 
a  black  dye  also.  The  unripe  berries  yield  a 
yellow  dye ;  when  nearly  ripe  they  dye  green ;  and 
when  mellowed  by  autumn,  give  a  good  blue  colour. 
The  saffron  tint  of  these  fruits  in  their  green  state 
is  used  for  staining  maps  and  paper.    The  shrub 
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is  usually  three  or  four  feet  high,  but  it  grows  in 
the  garden  to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  feet. 
The  flowers  are  considered  as  particularly  grateful 
to  bees,  and  the  berries  are  very  numerous. 

The  other  wild  species  of  this  plant,  the  Alder 
Buckthorn  (Rhdmnus  Frdngula),  is  often  seen  in 
woods  and  thickets.  It  has  no  thorns  ;  its  flowers 
are  five-cleft,  whitish,  with  purple  anthers,  and 
containing  both  stamens  and  pistils  in  each  blos- 
som ;  the  leaves  are  nerved,  and  are  smooth  at  the 
edges.  The  berries  are  of  a  dark  purple  hue,  each 
containing  two  seeds  only.  The  shrub  is  three 
or  four  feet  high,  with  numerous  black  branches. 
The  .properties  of  the  fruits  are  similar  in  their 
nature  to  those  of  the  Common  Buckthorn,  but 
less  powerful  in  degree. 

Besides  the  plants,  which  from  their  noxious 
properties  seem  to  require  more  lengthened  notice, 
a  few  common  wild  species,  of  some  acridity, 
demand  slight  mention. 

The  Water  Pepper,  or  Biting  Persicaria  {Poly- 
gonum Pcrsicdria),  which  is  a  frequent  plant  in 
ditches  and  pools,  its  pale  green,  long,  slender 
clusters  of  flowers  expanding  in  September,  is 
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one  which,  though  not  poisonous,  possesses  irri- 
tant properties.  It  has  an  acrid  burning  taste, 
and  its  juice,  if  applied  to  the  skin,  will  blister  it. 
Of  a  similar  nature  is  the  Yellow  Stonecrop  of  our 
walls  and  rocks  {Sedum  acre),  known  to  us  by  its 
pretty  old  names  of  Gold  Chain  and  Gold  Star,  as 
well  as  by  that  of  Wall  Pepper,  or  Small  House- 
leek.  It  has  very  succulent  stems,  a  few  inches  high ; 
and  this  and  the  branches  are  surrounded  by  little, 
juicy,  egg-shaped,  swollen  leaves,  all  of  a  uniform 
pale  yellowish-green.  It  is  intensely  acrid,  but  its 
acridity  is  not  perceptible  till  it  has  been  chewed 
for  some  time.  Its  external  application  erodes  and 
blisters  the  skin.  Internally  taken,  it  proves  irri- 
tant and  emetic;  but  when  moderated  by  beer 
or  milk,  it  may  be  taken  safely  under  proper 
guidance. 

Another  very  acrid  plant  is  the  Common  Sun- 
dew of  our  bogs,  Avhose  round  leaves,  beset  with 
reddish  hairs,  glisten  with  the  liquid  drops  which 
these  exude,  and  seem  as  if  they  were  bespangled 
with  dew,  even  in  the  sunshine  of  noonday;  while 
the  pretty  little  cluster  of  white  flowers  on  its  slen- 
der  si  em  is  rarely  fully  expanded,  though  to  be 
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seen  in  July  and  August.  The  juice  of  this  plant, 
mixed  with  milk,  has  long  been  known  as  a 
safe  cosmetic.  Unminglecl  with  other  liquid,  this 
juice  will  inflame  the  skin,  and  is  used  as  a  caustic 
to  cure  warts.  This  very  circumstance  should 
show  that,  if  fitted  for  internal  use,  the  plant  would 
be  safe  only  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  physician. 
Some  preparations  of  this  herb  were  prescribed  as 
medicines  by  old  writers,  but  we  are  not  surprised 
at  finding  the  more  judicious  herbalist,  Gerarde, 
remarking  of  one  which  was  recommended  — 
"  It  is  an  extreme  biting  herbe,  and  for  that  the 
distilled  water  is  not  altogether  without  this  biting 
qualitie,  it  cannot  be  taken  with  safetie ;  for  it 
hath  also  been  observed  that  they  have  sooner 
perished  that  used  the  distilled  water  hereof,  than 
those  that  abstained  from  it,  and  have  followed 
the  right  and  ordinarie  course  of  diet." 

There  is  another  acrid  plant,  the  powdered  root 
of  which,  if  given  in  large  doses,  causes  excessive 
vomiting,  and  which  was  used  formerly  as  a  village 
medicine,  though  probably  now  discarded.  This 
is  the  Common  Asarabacca  (Asaram  jEitropceum), 
which  grows  m  mountainous  woods  at  the  north  of 
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England,  and  has  been  found  near  Maidenhead,  in 
Berkshire,  though  scarcely  indigenous.  It  lias  a 
short  stem,  with  two  kidney-shaped  leaves  of  a 
glossy  green  colour,  with  one  solitary  drooping 
flower  on  a  short  stalk ;  it  is  of  a  greenish  hue, 
streaked  and  tipped  with  dingy  purplish-brown, 
and  is  of  a  dull  greenish-brown  within.  As  the 
leaves  fade,  they  emit  a  pungent  odour.  The 
flowers  have  a  lurid  aspect.  The  plant  may  be 
regarded  rather  as  medicinal  than  deleterious,  but 
it  is  unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant. 

A  passing  notice  may  be  given  to  the  Common 
Yellow  Toad-flax  {Lindria  vulgaris),  whose  dense 
beautiful  spikes  of  pale  yellow  spurred  flowers, 
with  the  lower  lip  of  bright  orange,  attracts  our 
attention  in  the  hedges  and  on  field  borders  in 
June  and  July.  It  has  crowded,  narrow,  sea-green 
leaves  all  up  its  stem,  which  is  one  or  two  feet 
in  height.  This  plant  is  bitter  and  nauseous,  and 
is  reputed  to  be  cathartic.  Though,  from  its  power- 
ful properties,  unfit  for  internal  use,  a  lotion  is 
made  of  it  by  boiling  the  plant  in  water,  which  is 
serviceable  in  diseases  of  the  skin.  It  is  used  to 
poison  flies. 
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The  Common  Box-tree  {Buasus  sempervirens)  is 
merely  medicinal  to  man,  being  simply  slightly 
narcotic;  but  its  leaves  are  injurious  to  all  ani- 
mals that  feed  upon  them,  except  the  porcupine. 
Professor  Burnett  remarks  that  "  camels  are  said 
to  be  fond  of  them,  but  if  allowed  to  eat  them  they 
perish."  The  root  also  of  the  Common  Yellow  Flag, 
so  ornamental  to  our  streams,  is  when  fresh  very 
acrid,  and  possesses  active  properties,  which  are 
so  uncertain  in  their  operation  as  to  render  them 
unsafe;  and  the  leaves  of  the  Purple  Plag  {Iris 
fcelidissimd)  are  so  acrid  that  they  produce,  if 
bitten,  a  long-continued  burning  sensation  on  the 
tongue.     Our  fathers  believed  that  their  juice 
would  loosen  the  teeth.    Dr.  Withering  remarks 
that  the  juice  of  both  these  plants  has  been  used 
to  excite  sneezing,  and  that  violent  convulsions 
have  sometimes  been  the  consequence. 

Besides  these  plants  there  are  a  few  which, 
under  certain  conditions,  prove  irritant,  but  which, 
so  far  from  being  poisonous,  arc,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  perfectly  wholesome.  This  is  the 
case  with  some  of  the  Cruciferous  tribe ;  that  is, 
plants  which,  like  the  Wall-flower  and  Stock,  have 
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four  petals  placed  cross-wise.  The  Cruciferous 
tribe  contains  no  poisonous  species,  but  most  of 
the  plants  are  pungent;  and  the  oily  principle 
which  renders  them  so,  if  existing  in  great  quan- 
tity, makes  them  acrid,  though,  in  small  quantities, 
the  plants  are  wholesome  stimulants.  The  seeds 
of  the  different  species  of  Mustard  {Sindpis)  have 
been  known,  when  taken  in  large  quantities  with- 
out the  admixture  of  food,  to  cause  serious  illness. 
An  infusion  of  the  Broad-leaved  Pepperwort  (Lepi- 
dium  latifolium),  formerly  used  as  a  condiment  to 
dishes  instead  of  pepper,  will  excite  vomiting ;  as 
will  also  a  similar  preparation  of  the  Horse-radish, 
which  is  so  pleasant  and  wholesome  an  addition  to 
our  food  when  moderately  used. 


5TE  L  LOW  \r  ETC  HUNG. — Lathyrus  Aphaca. 


PART  IV. 


SUSPECTED  PLANTS. 


YELLOW  VETCHLIN G. — Ldtlyrus  Aphdca. 

Nat.  Ord.  Leguminos^e. 

This  singular  plant  is  rare  in  most  counties  of 
England,  but  in  those  of  the  south  and  east  it  is 
sometimes  plentiful  in  sandy  bushy  fields.  Its 
stems  trail  over  the  ground,  or  climb  by  their  ten- 
drils. These  tendrils  arise  from  between  pairs  of 
large  triangular  greyish-green  leaves.  The  small 
greenish-yellow  flowers  stand  on  long  slender  stalks 
from  June  to  August. 

It  is  the  seeds  of  this  plant  which  are  believed 
to  be  unwholesome ;  and  they  are  said,  if  eaten,  to 
cause  intense  headache.  Professors  Burnett  and 
Lindley,  as  well  as  other  botanists,  refer  to  this 
opinion ;  but  their  properties  do  not  seem  to  be 
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very  exactly  ascertained.  It  is  quite  likely  that 
the  seeds  of  all  the  Vetchlings  may  be  more  or  less 
unwholesome.  They  are  at  least  doubtful,  and. 
those  of  some  foreign  species  are  known  to  be 
highly  deleterious.  Thus  the  Chickling  Vetchling 
{Ldthyrus  satwus),  a  plant  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
causes  to  those  who  eat  it  the  most  distressing 
rigidity  of  limbs ;  and,  in  some  cases,  these  finally 
become  hopelessly  useless.  Swine  fed  on  the 
meal  of  this  plant,  and  horses  fed  on  the  dried 
herbage,  are  described  as  having  been  similarly 
affected ;  but  the  ground  seeds,  mingled  with 
wheaten  flour,  may  be  made  into  a  wholesome  and 
pleasant  bread.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  so 
painful  were  the  effects  caused  by  bread  made  of 
the  seeds  of  this  Vetchling,  that  its  use  was  for- 
bidden by  an  edict  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg ; 
and  this  edict  was,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  enforced  by  others  made  by  his 
successors.  One  of  our  own  Wild  Vetchlings,  called 
the  Rough-podded  Vetchling  {L.  MrstUus),  a  rare 
plant  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath  and 
other  places,  is  considered  by  some  botanists  to 
have  seeds  which  arc  very  unwholesome ;  but  some 
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of  our  later  writers  on  plants  doubt  this,  or  even 
consider  it  as  disproved.  This  Vetchling  has  a 
narrow,  thin,  green  border  running  down  each  side 
of  its  stem,  and  each  tendril  bears  a  pair  of  narrow 
leaflets.  It  is  slightly  hairy  and  climbing,  and  its 
flowers,  variegated  with  crimson,  blue,  and  white, 
grow  two  together.  The  seeds  are  bitter  and 
disagreeable :  they  are  said  to  be  eatable  when 
cooked.  There  is  a  Vetchling  called  the  Poisonous 
Lathyrus  of  Barbary,  which  produces  rigidity  of 
the  limbs  and  muscles  to  a  most  frightful  degree. 

These  plants  belong  totheorder  called  Leguminous, 
from  the  legume  or  pod  which  contains  their  seeds. 
The  plants  of  the  order  have  mostly  butterfly- 
shaped  blossoms,  like  the  Sweet  Pea.  Although 
many  exotic  poisonous  plants  are  contained  in 
it,  the  leguminous  plants  of  our  native  land  are 
all  wholesome,  with  the  exception  of  these  Vetch- 
lings.  But  there  is  a  garden  plant,  so  common 
that  we  see  it  as  often  as  we  see  the  wild  flowers, 
and  it  contains  a  fatal  poison.  This  is  the  beautiful 
Laburnum,  whose  graceful  hanging  clusters  have, 
by  their  rich  hue,  won  for  the  tree  in  some  countries 
the  name  of  Gold  Chain,  as  in  Germany  they  have 
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originated  the  still  prettier  one  of   Gold  Rain. 
The  seeds  and  bark   of  this   tree   contain  an 
active  principle,  called  cytisine ;  and  very  serious 
accidents   have   arisen   from    the   seeds  having 
been  eaten  by  children.    The  author  was  once 
witness  to  the  distress  and  alarm  occasioned  by  the 
illness  of  two  little  girls,  consequent  on  eating 
these  seeds ;  and  the  livid  appearance  and  violent 
sickness  of  the  children  did  not  subside  for  several 
hours,  though  medical  aid  was  given  within  an 
hour  of  swallowing  the  seeds.    In  the  present 
year,  1856,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  public 
journals  mentioned  that  about  a  dozen  children 
were  poisoned  by  Laburnum  seeds,  at  Otley,  in 
Yorkshire.    These  poor  little  sufferers  were  sud- 
denly seized  with  illness,  and  presented  a  livid 
appearance,  and  great  rigidity  of  the  features. 
After  a  time  they  were  all  relieved,  but  two  of 
these  little  ones  were  long  in  danger  of  their  lives. 
In  1843,  a  woman  at  Inverness  was  rendered 
dangerously  ill  by  having  taken  some  Laburnum 
bark  in  broth,  and  though  she  recovered  eventually, 
yet  for  eight  months  afterwards  some  symptoms 
yet  remained  as  the  consequence  of  this  poison. 


I >  A  1!  X  EL. — Loliiim  temulcutnm. 


DARNEL. — Lolhim  tern identum . 


Nat.  Orel.  Gramine^e. 

The  wholesome  nature  of  the  grasses  of  our 
fields  and  meadows  is  well  known.  Numerous  as 
are  the  species  whose  leaves  give  verdure,  and 
whose  flowers  bow  before  the  summer  wind,  there 
is  none  among  them  all  which  is  noxious  save  the 
Darnel. 

The  Darnel  is  a  large  grass  flowering  in  July,  in 
barley  or  wheat  fields  which  are  not  well  weeded. 
Shakespeare  refers  to  the 

"  Darnel  and  all  the  idle  weeds  that  grow 
In  our  sustaining  corn." 

The  florets  are  somewhat  tumid,  and  are  with  or 
without  awns.  The  straw  is  round,  two  or  three 
feet  high,  often  overtopping  the  useful  ear  of 
barley,  and  is  rough  at  the  upper  part;  the 
leaves  also  are  hairy  on  the  upper  surface.  The 
two-sided  spike  of  florets  is  from  four  to  six  inches 
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long.  The  plant  was  formerly  called  Bearded 
Darnel,  till  it  became  known  that  it  had  one  variety 
without  awns.  It  is  a  troublesome,  but  not  a  very 
common  weed,  on  our  ploughed  lands,  but  in  the 
corn  fields  of  several  other  countries  it  is  abundant. 
As  the  Darnel,  when  ripened,  is  sometimes  cut 
down  and  threshed  with  the  corn,  it  is  believed 
often  to  have  occasioned  illness  ;  though,  unless 
the  bread  made  of  flour  in  which  it  mingles  is 
eaten  while  hot,  or  taken  habitually,  it  does  not 
seem  to  injure,  as  the  poisonous  grain  would  have 
to  be  taken  in  large  quantity  to  cause  serious 
illness.  When  eaten  in  new  bread,  or  when  fer- 
mented with  ale,  it  is  believed  to  affect  the  brain 
and  nervous  system ;  and  by  the  writers  of  various 
nations,  even  from  oldest  times,  the  Darnel  has  been 
thought  to  cause  head-ache,  dizziness,  vomiting, 
lethargy,  and  difficulty  of  speech.  The  ancients 
believed  that  blindness  resulted  from  its  use. 
"  This  property,"  says  Professor  Burnett,  "  gave 
rise  to  the  old  proverb,  '  He  feeds  on  Darnel,'  which 
was  applied  to  a  short-sighted,  imprudent  person." 
Withering  says  that  horses  and  dogs  are  injured  by 
it.    The  "  Medical  and  Physical  Journal  "  records 
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several  cases  in  which  pain,  swelling  of  the  limbs, 
and  abscesses  are  believed  to  have  ensued  from 
eating  the  powdered  grain  of  this  plant ;  and  in 
1800,  during  the  siege  of  Genoa,  a  whole  family 
are  said  to  have  been  injured  by  its  having  been 
mixed  by  speculators  in  the  flour.  Even  an 
epidemic  has  been  attributed  to  its  use. 

It  is  very  evident,  however,  than  when  once  an 
idea  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  a  plant  had  become 
so  general,  it  would  probably  become  exaggerated 
in  the  course  of  ages.    Many  botanists  in  our  day, 
though  admitting  the  noxious  properties  of  Darnel, 
consider  that  these  have  been  greatly  overrated. 
Dr.  Taylor  mentions  that,  so  far  as  he  can  ascer- 
tain, there  is  no  recorded  instance  of  its  fatal  effects 
on  man;  and  adds,  "  Pfaff  has  lately  examined  Dar- 
nel, in  order  to  discover  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  such  a  substance."    Our  own 
excellent  chemist,  the  late  Professor  Johnston,  refers 
to  a  case  which  occurred  on  Christmas-day  1853,  at 
Roscrea,  in  Ireland,  when  several  families,  containing 
not  less  than  thirty  persons,  were  poisoned  by  eating 
Darnel  flour  in  their  whole-meal  bread.  They  were 
attacked  by  giddiness,  staggering,  violent  tremors, 
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succeeded  by  impaired  vision,  and  partial  paralysis, 
and  they  were  afterwards  much  reduced  in  strength. 
"  The  narcotic  principle  in  these  seeds,"  adds  the 
Professor,  "  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  When 
distilled  with  water,  they  yield  a  light  and  a  heavy 
volatile  oil ;  but  that  the  narcotic  virtue  resides  in 
these  oils  has  not  yet  been  shown.  No  volatile 
alkali,  like  the  narcotic  of  tobacco,  has  been  de- 
tected in  the  water  and  oils  which  distil  over." 

A  correspondent  in  the  "  Gardener's  Chronicle  " 
of  1855  mentions  that  recently,  while  residing  in 
Lancashire,  he  was  induced  to  make  some  inquiries 
if  any  instances  were  known  of  evil  arising  from 
this  grass,  as  it  grew  in  very  great  quantities  in 
the  fields  among  the  wheat  in  that  county.  He 
ascertained  that  it  was  customary,  where  Darnel 
was  much  intermixed  with  wheat,  to  pass  the  latter 
through  a  sieve,  the  meshes  of  which  were  of  such 
a  size  as  to  retain  the  larger  grains  of  wheat, 
allowing  only  the  smaller  and  the  Darnel  seeds  to 
pass  through.  "  My  informant  told  me,"  adds  the 
writer,  "of  an  instance  in  which  this  mixture  had 
been  ground,  and  part  of  the  flour  used  in  making 
a  pudding,  of  which  a  number  of  persons  partook 
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the  effects  were  nausea,  vomiting,  and  staggering, 
as  if  inebriated."  Professor  Lindley  considers  that 
the  highly  injurious  properties  imputed  to  Darnel 
in  bread  and  beer  are  extremely  doubtful ;  and 
"  says  that  in  times  of  scarcity  people  have  even  lived 
upon  this  grass.  The  laws  of  China  interdict  the 
use  of  Darnel  in  fermented  liquors. 

The  old  name  of  Ray-grass,  from  which  the  Rye- 
grass of  modern  times  is  corrupted,  was  derived 
from  the  French  name  ivraic,  which  is  from  the 
word  ivre,  drunk.  The  Darnel  is  not  now  usually 
called  Rye-grass,  as  it  once  was,  that  name  being 
left  to  other  species  of  Ldlium,  which  are  innocuous 
and  useful  grasses.  In  some  counties  our  weed  is 
called  Sturdy,  or  Ryle ;  and  the  word  Darnel  is 
believed  by  Skinner  to  have  its  origin  in  the  Anglo  - 
Saxon  derian,  to  hurt  or  injure.  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  called  it  Drawke,  or  Brake,  and  it  is  still 
so  called  in  Norfolk.  Our  old  poets  refer  to  it  as 
a  noxious  weed  : — 

"  Want  ye  corn  for  bread  1 
I  think  the  Duke  of  Bourgonie  will  fast 
Before  he'll  buy  again,  at  such  a  rate  : 
Twas  full  of  Darnel." 
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Siu  m  a  ngustifol mm . 

Nat.  Or  J.  UMBELLIFER.E. 

This  is  an  umbelliferous  plant,  very  common 
in  ditches  and  rivulets,  bearing  tufts  of  white 
flowers  in  June  and  July.  The  leaflets  are  un- 
equally lobed  and  serrated,  and  the  tufts  are 
opposite  to  the  leaves.  The  stem  is  smooth,  but 
marked  with  fine  lines,  and  is  one  or  two  feet  high. 
There  is  a  larger  and  less  frequent  species  of 
Water-Parsnep,  which  is,  however,  a  much  rarer 
aquatic  plant.  Its  stem  is  sometimes  six  feet  in 
height,  and  deeply  furrowed  ;  and  the  umbels  of 
flowers  grow  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  The  base  of 
the  leaf-stalks  is  very  large,  and  embraces  the  stem. 

The  properties  of  these  two  plants  appear  to  be 
identical,  and  both  have  been  described  as  poisonous; 
but  though  they  contain  some  active  principle,  its 
amount  does  not  seem  to  be  exactly  ascertained. 
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Dr.  Withering  says  that  the  roots  are  noxious  to 
cattle;   and  one  of  the  authors  of  the  "  Hortus 
Medicus  "  says  of  the  less  common  species,  that  the 
leaves  have  proved  injurious  to  animals,  and  that 
the  plant,  eaten  as  cresses,  has  proved  nearly  fatal ; 
while  the  foliage  of  the  more  common  and  slender 
kind,  the  Narrow-leaved  Water-Parsnep  is,  he  says, 
more  active,  and  has  in  many  cases  proved  fatal, 
when  eaten  by  mistake  for  water-cresses.  The 
plants  grow  near  water-cresses,  and  doubtless  are 
often  gathered  with  them.    The  author  of  these 
pages  has  inquired  of  people  in  villages,  who  are 
accustomed  to  gather  water-cresses  for  sale,  if  any 
accident  from  their  use  has  been  known  to  them ; 
but  neither  they,  nor  any  country  medical  men  of 
whom  inquiries  have  been  made,  could  give  infor- 
mation on  the  subject.     One  intelligent  man,  a 
gatherer  of  water-cresses,  said,  that  if  the  plant  had 
been  poisonous,  accidents  must  be  frequent,  as 
water-cresses  are  often  gathered  by  careless  people 
from  streams  in  which  the  Water-Parsnep  is  abun- 
dant.   The  plant  has  little  flavour,  and  probably 
would  not  be   injurious,  unless  eaten  in  large 
quantities. 
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poisonous,  and  that  "  untoward  accidents  "  have 
not  unfrequently  arisen  from  its  having  been  mis- 
taken for  the  true  Water-cress.     It  is  without 
taste  or  odour,  and  its  juice,  mixed  with  milk, 
was  considered  by  Dr.  Withering,  as  a  valuable 
medicine  in  cases  of  cutaneous  disorders.    It  was, 
on  his  authority,  admitted  into  the  Pharmacopoeia 
of  the  London  College,  as  an  antiscorbutic ;  and 
as  he  administered  its  juice  in  doses  of  three 
large  spoonfuls  twice  a  day,  not  only  without  any 
unpleasant  consequences,  but  with  much  success, 
there  seems  little  reason  to  apprehend  any  danger 
from  eating  an  occasional  spray  of  the  plant,  nor  do 
our  latest  medical  botanists  seem  to  include  it 
among  poisonous  plants.    Our  readers  will,  how- 
ever, recollect  the  caution  given  on  an  earlier  page, 
that  no  umbelliferous  plants  growing  in  or  near 
water  should  ever  be  eaten  by  persons  unacquainted 
with  them. 

Two  other  plants  of  this  tribe  are  unwholesome. 
Thus  the  Wild  Celery  (Apium  graveolens),  which  is 
not  an  unfrequcnt  plant  in  ditches  and  marshes, 
is,  though  the  origin  of  our  garden  celery,  an 
acrid,  and  noxious  plant,    It  has  a  furrowed  stem 
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about  two  feet  high,  and  shining  leaves,  composed 
of  three  or  more  leaflets,  the  lower  leaves  on  long 
stalks,  and  it  has  the  odour  of  the  culinary  vegetable, 
the  unwholesome  principle  of  that  herb  having  been 
removed  by  blanching. 

The  other  plant  is  the  Sulphur-wort,  or  Hog's 
Fennel  (Peucedanum  officinale),  sometimes  in  country 
places  called  also  Brimstone-wort,  or  Horsestrong, 
or  Harestrange.  It  has  leaves  formed  of  narrow 
segments,  something  like  those  of  the  Fennel ;  its 
stem  is  three  feet  high,  and  its  yellow  clusters  of 
flowers  are  conspicuous,  the  partial  umbels  being  on 
long  stalks,  so  that  their  weight  makes  them  droop  a 
little.  The  roots  are  fetid  and  acrid,  and  their 
juice,  if  used  internally,  is  very  stimulating  and  dan- 
gerous. This  is  a  rare  plant,  growing  in  salt 
marshes,  found  chiefly  in  Sussex  and  Essex.  It 
grows  in  abundance,  however,  near  Thorn  Creek, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Favershani,  in  Kent. 
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WOOD  SANICLE. — Samcula  Europeea. 


Nat.  Ord.  Umbellifer2E. 

The  Sanicle  is  a  very  common  woodland  flower. 
It  has  an  erect  stem,  about  a  foot  high,  often 
tinted  with  red,  and  slightly  branched,  and  it 
has  numerous  umbels  of  cream-coloured  flowers, 
sometimes  tinged  with  rose  or  chocolate  colour. 
The  leaves  are  on  stalks,  and  grow  chiefly  from 
the  root,  and  are  palmate,  that  is,  cut  into  lobes, 
so  as  to  resemble  the  fingers  and  palm  of  the 
hand ;  the  lobes  are  three-cleft,  serrated,  sometimes 
delicately  fringed  at  the  edges,  and  of  a  dark, 
dull  green  colour  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The 
Sanicle  hardly  deserves  to  be  considered  a  poisonous 
plant.  No  instance  can  be  cited  of  its  having  been 
used  with  fatal  consequences,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
dangerous  than  some  plants  which,  like  the  Tra- 
veller's Joy,  arc  mentioned,  but  not  figured,  in  this 
little  book.    It  is  thought  desirable,  however,  to 
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give  an  illustration  of  this  plant,  because  it  is  still 
in  occasional  use  as  a  rustic  medicine,  and  infu- 
sions and  decoctions  of  it  are  certainly  unwhole- 
some, though  to  what  degree  it  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  Drinks  made  of  it  were  of  very  old  use  in 
this  country,  for  the  plant  was  early  regarded  as  a 
vulnerary,  and  the  wounded  man  not  only  drank  of 
the  infusion  of  its  leaves,  but  had  them  applied  to 
him  outwardly  as  a  cataplasm,  and  believed  that, 
in  the  words  of  the  old  herbalist,  they  "  would 
make  whole  and  sound  all  inward  wounds  and 
outward  hurts."  It  was  prized  for  these  uses 
throughout  Europe;  and  both  Latin  and  English 
names  were  derived  from  sano,  to  heal ;  while  the 
proverb  is  very  old  which  declares,  "  He  that  hath 
Sanicle  needeth  no  surgeon."  It  has  long  been 
discarded  as  a  medicine  by  medical  practitioners, 
and  it  may  be  hoped  that  it  will  soon  wholly  cease 
to  be  used  as  a  village  medicine.  It  is  probably 
more  or  less  acrid  in  its  nature,  according  to  the 
soil  in  which  it  grows.  The  gloomy  hue  of  its 
foliage,  when  growing  in  a  damp  and  shady  place, 
would  suso-est  the  idea  of  its  unwholesomeness,  and 
the  Avhole  plant  has,  in  such  spots,  a  decidedly  acrid 
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flavour.  The  taste  of  the  leaf  is  bitter  and  acrid, 
leaving  a  roughness  on  the  tongue  ;  and  Sir  J.  E. 
Smith  remarks  of  it,  that  it  "  partakes  of  the  virose 
acrimony  which  is  found  in  most  umbelliferous 
plants  growing  in  moist,  fat  soils." 


One  or  two  plants,  which  by  various  writers  have 
been  considered  as  poisonous,  may  here  receive 
slight  mention.  The  Common  Hound's-tongue 
{Cynoglossum  officinale),  a  dull  green,  downy  plant, 
with  a  stem  about  two  feet  high,  and  very  large 
root-leaves,  tapering  at  both  ends,  with  dull  crim- 
son flowers,  has  long  been  suspected  to  possess 
narcotic  properties.  Its  leaves  are  bitterish,  and 
are  said  to  be  deleterious ;  and  the  author  was  in- 
formed, by  a  country  gentleman,  that  they  prove 
poisonous  to  tame  rabbits.  It  has  been  related 
that  a  whole  family  at  Oxford,  who  by  mistake  ate 
the  boiled  leaves,  suffered  severely,  and  that  one 
died  ;  but  considerable  doubt  has  been  expressed 
respecting  this,  some  writers  considering  that  the 
plant  could  not  really  have  been  the  Hound's- 
tongue.    The  root  does  not  possess  the  properties 
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ascribed  to  the  plant,  and  the  herb  has  been  used 
medicinally  with  advantage.  It  has,  however,  a 
very  lurid  aspect,  and  the  fetid  scent  so  often 
present  in  unwholesome  plants.  Its  odour  is 
compared  to  that  of  mice. 

Two  French  chemists,  M.  Bonnet  and  M.  Mala- 
pert, asserted  some  time  since,  in  the  "Journal  de 
Pharmacie,"  that  the  beautiful  Corn-cockle  (Agros- 
iemma  Githdgo),  and  the  Common  Soapwort  (Sapo- 
ndria  officinalis),  are  poisonous  plants,  and  ascribe 
their  deleterious  properties  to  their  containing  sa- 
ponine.  English  botanists  have  never  considered 
these  plants  as  noxious,  nor  do  they  ascribe  poisonous 
properties  to  the  principle  of  sanonine.  The  author 
has  been  favoured  with  the  opinion,  on  this  subject, 
of  the  editor  of  the  last  edition  of  the  "London 
Pharmacopoeia."  He  does  not  consider  that  sapo- 
nine  is  poisonous ;  and  he  quotes  several  eminent 
chemists,  whose  remarks  would  tend  to  prove  that 
they  do  not  regard  it  as  noxious :  while  several 
good  chemists  recommend  the  Soapwort  freely  for 
internal  use.  The  large  Corn-cockle,  whose  grayish 
hairy  steins  and  purple  blossoms  sometimes  over- 
top the  wheat  in  July,  has  a  large  seed-vessel  full 
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of  black  glossy  seeds ;  and  it  is  these  and  the  roots 
which  are  said  to  contain  saponine.  The  Soapwort 
is  a  succulent  plant,  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high, 
with  smooth  and  pointed  leaves,  very  like  those 
of  the  Sweet  William,  and  clusters  of  pale  rose- 
coloured  flowers.  Every  part  of  the  plant  contains 
saponine,  and  when  bruised  and  agitated  in  hot 
water,  will  make  a  lather  like  soap.  It  is  very 
bitter,  and  its  root  is  slightly  acrid,  bat  it  has 
no  odour.  It  grows  here  and  there  in  meadows 
and  hedges ;  but  usually  near  houses,  and  is  not 
a  truly  wild  flower. 

Another  native  plant  has  long  been  reputed  to 
possess  an  acrid  poison  in  its  roots.  This  is  the 
Plantain-leaved  Leopard's  Bane  (Doronicum  plan- 
tagineimi).  It  is  very  rare,  and  has  oval,  or  somewhat 
heart-shaped  root-leaves,  on  long  stalks,  and  toothed 
leaves  seated  on  the  stem.  The  flower  is  yellow, 
having  narrow  florets  surrounding  a  disk.  Plants 
of  this  form  are  termed  Composite,  and  they  are 
usually  wholesome  and  aromatic ;  but  the  roots  of 
this,  as  well  as  of  the  Great  Leopard's  Banc,  which 
is  not  truly  wild,  arc  acrid,  and  if  not  highly 
poisonous,  as  has  been  affirmed,  arc  possibly  in  a 
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less  degree  noxious.  These  plants  are  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  Arnica  monldna,  a  flower  indigenous 
to  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  furnishing  a  me- 
dicine much  used  on  the  Continent.  This  plant, 
which  is  the  "  Mountain  Tobacco  "  of  the  French, 
has  active  properties  that  would  render  an  over- 
dose dangerous.  The  Leopard's  Bane  is  believed 
to  have  been  so  called  from  having  been  used  in 
destroying  wild  animals. 
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